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AN ACT OF INTERCESSION 
FOR THE 
CHURCHES IN THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


For the Churches which are deprived of the liberty to proclaim the Gospel 
freely to all people 


In certain countries of Latin America, in certain Mohammedan countries, in 
Spain 


That they may believe and act upon the belief that the Word of God is 
not bound. 


In Eastern Europe 


— That this testing time may increasingly lead to their renewal in faith 
and obedience. 


For the Churches in China 


— That they may stand in the freedom with which Christ has made them 
free and rejoice in their dependence upon God alone. 


For those in our fellowship who are in prison 


especially for Bishop Ordass, for the Bulgarian pastors, for pastors in Burma 
and North Korea 


— That they may be consoled and strengthened by the knowledge that they 
are surrounded by a fellowship of prayer. 


For Churches whose life is disrupted by civil war and political conflict 


especially in Burma, in Western Java, in Indo-China 
— That they be makers of peace and announce the message of reconciliation. 


For the Churches which suffer from a sense of loneliness and isolation 


— That they may realise that they are surrounded by the cloud of witnesses. 


For the Churches planted in the newly independent nations of Asia 


— That they may fulfil their duty to their peoples in sharing with them the 
secret of true freedom contained in the Gospel of Christ. 





For the Churches living in the midst of race-conflicts 


especially in South Africa and the Southern States of the U.S.A. 


— That they may deliver their nations from their fear of the future and 
announce the good news of the breaking-down of the wall of partition. 


For the Churches of Europe facing much hopelessness and frustration 
— That they may offer their peoples the opportunity of joyful participation 
in the history of God’s salvation and so restore hope. 


especially for the Church in Germany 


— That it may give a clear and united witness in the disruption of its 
country. 


— and for the refugee churches 
That they may know that God has prepared a city for them. 


For the Churches of the U.S.A. speaking to a nation which bears a superhuman 
responsibility 


— That in the midst of the noise of the world they may hear and echo the 
still small voice of God’s Will for the nations. 


For the Churches which have recently been formed by Church union or Churches 
contemplating reunion with other Churches 


— That they may find and manifest true unity in the truth of God. 


For the Oldest Churches of Christendom 


— That they may share their treasures of faith both with the other Churches 
and with their neighbours who do not know the Gospel of Christ. 


For the Youngest Churches of Christendom 


— That they may fully use their God-given talent to evangelise and remind 
all other Churches of their evangelistic mission. 


For all the Churches in the World Council of Churches 


— That they may learn to intercede for each other. 


— That their intention to stay together may be securely established on 
their readiness to stand together before the throne of God. 
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ASIAN CHURCHES 
BY 
W.A. VISSER ’T HOOFT 


The Burden of Freedom 


The nations of Asia are making the discovery that independence 
does not necessarily mean full freedom. During their period of struggle 
against foreign domination the masses had come to believe that the 
cessation of such domination would automatically inaugurate an era of 
freedom for all. But now that national freedom has been achieved they 
realise, not without a sense of acute disappointment, that there are many 
other areas of life in which the struggle for freedom is yet to be fought. 

This is particularly visible in the political field. For political freedom 
presupposes the working out of a delicate system of checks and balances, 
so that no group or party shall abuse its power. But none of the nations 
concerned have had time to do this. In the meantime, the danger is that 
such parties as have come into power refuse to admit any real limitation 
of their privileges. Now democracy cannot function unless the minority 
of today has sufficient freedom of action and of expression so that it 
has at least a real chance of becoming the majority of tomorrow. The 
great weakness in Asian democracy today would ‘seem to be that there 
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is not enough scope for a Joyal opposition, which functions within the 
commonly accepted framework of democracy. The corollary is that the 
forces of opposition are only too ready to use violence. Many who have 
become accustomed to guerilla warfare or political sabotage in the 
troubled war and post-war years have come to believe that the only 
effective political arguments are sten guns and bombs. 

There is much talk in the Asian countries about public morals. It is 
feared that democracy may break down because there are not enough 
men who are motivated by a sense of publicduty. Asa well-known judge 
put it: “We are not producing character.” And the responsible national 
leaders make constant appeals to raise the moral standards in public life. 

In the last resort this crisis is however not a moral but a cultural 
crisis. The real problem is that Asia has not yet discovered a conception 
of freedom, and especially a conception of man, on which it can base 
its democracy. As Professor Devanandan points out in his article else- 
where in this issue, the old religions of Asia do not show any signs of 
being able to meet this deep need. Their static legalism does not produce 
that kind of independent person who can stand the strain of the dynamism 
of modern society, who does not get lost when the old mores of caste 
and adat break down, and who creates new forms of life. At this point 
the Christian Churches have an immense opportunity and a great task. 
For they know the secret of freedom. They know that it is not by 
surrounding man’s life by laws, but by confronting him with the God 
to Whom he is responsible, that “persons” are created. As one watches 
the frantic attempts to save the situation by restoring life to the old 
laws, whether the Shariat of Islam or the Dharma of Hinduism and 
Buddhism, one sees that Asia needs the Gospel as St. John and St. Paul 
have interpreted it, the Gospel in which the Lord Himself liberates men 
from the burden of law and makes them free. 

But are the Churches really sharing this secret with the masses of 
Asia? One finds too often an exaggerated fear of saying anything 
that may sound like “politics.” But the Bangkok Conference showed 
that the task is understood by Christian leaders. It said : “The peoples 
of Asia, and particularly the younger generation, need the prophetic 
warning which only the Church can give about the foundations of 
human dignity and the common life. No fear of ‘politics,’ no fear 
of the consequences can excuse silence at such a decisive moment. The 
watchman who sees danger must blow his trumpet in the name of the 
Lord to warn the people.” 
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Can Religious Liberty strike Roots ? 

Now that religious liberty has once again become a problem of world- 
wide dimensions, it is encouraging to find that most of the nations 
of Asia have chosen for the principle of religious liberty. It is not a 
small matter that the constitutions of practically all Asian nations 
contain definite provisions guaranteeing not only liberty of conscience, 
but also the freedom to persuade others. From the perspective of Asia, 
the importance of the Charter of Human Rights with its article on 
religious liberty, and the constructive work of our Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs on this subject, are seen in their full 
importance. And it is impressive to find in discussions with prominent 
statesmen that they understand to what extent the other freedoms 
depend on this basic freedom. 

But that does not mean that religious liberty is assured in Asia. It 
is important to have these constitutional guarantees, to which one can 
‘appeal in case of need. But the finest legal provisions are of no avail, 
if the principles which they embody are not understood and accepted 
by those who are to apply them. Now the top leaders, who are men of 
wider horizons, are aware of the significance of full religious liberty, 
but as soon as one moves outside that rather small circle, one has to 
do with men to whom it is a new, strange, imported notion. What is 
there in their own background to make religious liberty seem necessary 
or desirable? And so it is not astonishing that one hears quite often 
of local officials who act as if religious liberty were a purely foreign 
invention. At the same time one finds in nearly all Asian nations strong 
political parties which make no secret of their intention to create a 
monolithic, closed religious culture and society, in which there will be 
no place for any religion except the traditional and “national” one. 

Confronting this situation, the Churches dare not be content with 
the incidental defence of their rights or interests. Their task is much 
wider. They have to explain tenaciously and patiently that religious 
liberty is indispensable for free nations, and that the static conception 
underlying all attempts to forbid change of religion is the death of all 
personal spiritual life. But they have at the same time to reckon with 
the possibility that many of their past and present means of public 
expression will be taken away from them. And so they should learn 
increasingly to evangelise in that one and only way, against which no 
state or party can do anything, namely by the mobilisation of 
their whole membership, so that each evangelises in his own normal 
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environment. For while the Church must stand for religious liberty, it 
must never come to think that it cannot live without religious liberty. 
One of the great gifts of God to His Church in our time is precisely the 
demonstration in many places, that His Word cannot be bound, and 
goes on working in spite of all the man-made obstacles. 


The Relevance and Irrelevance of Communism 


The masses of Asia which for many centuries had passively accepted 
whatever régime Providence bestowed upon them have discovered that 
politics are man-made, and that the will of the people can be a formidable 
political force. Thus régimes are being judged according to their fruits : 
do they or do they not succeed in dealing with the primitive basic needs 
of the millions ? do they or do they not solve the problems of that vast 
part of the population which continues to live in utter insecurity and 
hopeless poverty ? 

In such a situation Communism becomes terribly relevant. It claims 
to have a very definite and complete answer. It does not let itself be 
inhibited by respect for acquired rights or concern with democratic 
procedure. In a dynamic situation it represents the most dynamic force 
available. In the general ideological confusion it presents a completely 
coherent working philosophy which admits no compromise and no 
doubt. It is, therefore, inevitable that a very considerable part of the 
revolutionary social energies should flow through the Communist channel. 

But it is also true that Communism is wholly irrelevant to the Asian 
situation, for the most fundamental aspect of the Asian situation is 
precisely that Asia emerges from the era of collectivism. Behind 
all political and social developments there is the momentous fact 
that the patterns of social and spiritual life, which had not merely 
surrounded but wholly determined and filled man’s existence, are break- 
ing down, and that the time has arrived in which men are called to 
accept responsibility for their own existence as persons. Now Com- 
munism intervenes in this process. With its basically collectivist and 
anti-personal ideology, it appears as the great temptation, for, if it 
should succeed in capturing the soul of Asia, there would be a general 
sinking back into the collectivist semi-conscious way of life. 

If this is true, the task of the Christian Church in this regard is 
immense. It will have to show that Communism is to be rejected not 
because its philosophy conflicts with the ideologies of the West; not 
because it challenges the prevalent economic systems ; but because it 
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represents today in Asia an attempt to put the clock back. If the nations 
of Asia go Communist, the great movement for their liberation will have 
lost its deepest raison d’étre. For that movement had its historical 
justification not merely in the desire for national independence, but in the 
urge toward the freedom of fully human, personal, and responsible life. 

How can the rest of the world best help Asia in this great battle for 
freedom? By such deeds as remove the reasons for despair by the 
masses. And above all, by strengthening all those forces in Asia which 
implement freedom by building centres of personal, responsible life. In 
some countries, notably China, it would seem that the Christian Church 
is now the only body which can proclaim and demonstrate what true 
freedom means. In such situations we have the wonderful opportunity 
to show that the Gospel, far from being the opiate of the people, is 
the one power which creates fully personal life. In all countries in 
Asia the Christian Church, in spite of all its weakness, has the mission 
to point forward toward that total freedom to which God calls all men. 


Syncretism as the Official Religion 


Syncretism has existed, and does exist, in various parts of the world. 
But nowhere has it flourished as much as in Asia. The mixing of the 


religions such as takes place in the popular pictures in India, where 
Mahatma Gandhi is represented surrounded by the Buddha, by Krishna 
and the Crucifixion, is, therefore, no more than the most recent expres- 
sion of an old tradition. But what is new, at least in modern history, 
is that syncretism is on its way to becoming “official,” and that it 
is propagated and promoted in the highest quarters. 

It is striking to find in conversation with statesmen and political 
leaders in the East that almost without exception they desire to be 
known as religiously-minded men, but not as exclusive adherents of 
any one religion. The words of one minister (of Christian background), 
“Whether in mosques, churches or temples, men worship the same 
god. What concerns us is not the way we worship, but the way we 
live,” are typical of the attitude of a whole class of responsible poli- 
ticians. This philosophy has recently found extremely clear expression 
in the report of the University Education Commission appointed by the 
Government of India. This report, signed by six Indian, one British, 
and two American professors, and the Commission’s Chairman, Pro- 
fessor Radakrishnan, proposes that in the universities “what is good 
and great in every religion” should be presented, “and what is more 
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essential, the unity of all religions.” Here is a further example of the 
remarkable theology underlying this official report. It states that 
St. Paul’s text, “Know ye not that ye are the temple of God and that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” is “a variant of the famous text 
Tat Awam asi, that art thou.” 

The motives which lie behind this advocacy of syncretism on the 
part of national leaders are obvious. They are the same old motives 
which inspired Roman emperors in the first centuries of our era, or the 
enlightened statesmen of the eighteenth century in Europe, or the 
Emperor Akbar in the sixteenth century in India. The last-named put 
it very clearly. Worried over the discord which so many religions 
produced in politics he said: “We ought, therefore, to bring them all 
into one. In that way, honour would be given to God, peace to the 
peoples, and security to the Empire.” Similarly modern Asian leaders 
who have bitter experience of bloody conflict between the religious 
communities seek to ensure national unity by declaring the essential 
one-ness of all religions. 

But can it be done? Akbar’s biographer remarks that the “Divine 
Faith”’ which Akbar sought to introduce was, of course, a failure, and 
destined to failure. There is no conceivable reason why this modern 
syncretism should have more vitality. On the contrary. The old oriental 
syncretism was a religious phenomenon, a product of religious creativity. 
The modern Oriental syncretism is in alliance with a secular indifferen- 
tism and agnosticism. And it is in the last resort dangerously superficial. 
If, for instance, the University Commission in India has its way, a whole 
generation of students will be educated in the utterly untrue and even 
unscientific conception that there are no significant differences between 
the religions. And what is worse, they will be led to believe that there 
is no need, indeed no room, for choice or decision in the realm of faith. 
Such confusion with regard to the ultimate issues of life can only have 
its deplorable consequences in other realms of life. 

A well-known political figure in India said recently that Christianity 
had a great future in India, but that it was a future of absorption. What 
have the Christian Churches in Asia to say to this? The best answer is 
perhaps that of an Indian Christian professor who likes to explain to 
his students that the Gospel in Asia is like the stone which the crocodile 
is supposed to swallow before he enters upon his period of hibernation. 
The function of that stone is not to be absorbed, but to keep the digestive 
processes going. 
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Is an Asian Theology Needed ? 

One of the main convictions expressed at the Bangkok Conference 
was that the Christian Churches must take a strong stand for the unique- 
ness of the Gospel. In fact, to the surprise of those who remembered 
the discussions at the Tambaram Conference concerning the need for a 
truly indigenous expression of Christianity in Asia, most of the Asian 
churchmen at Bangkok were suspicious of attempts to express the 
Christian Gospel in the thought-categories and patterns of the old 
Asian cultures. They felt that indigenisation might well mean denatur- 
alisation of the Gospel. How is this change of mind to be explained? 
I believe that the difference is that between the period before national 
freedom, when the national cultures were seen in the most favourable 
light and the period after the achievement of independence, when the 
national cultures are seen to be so very largely under the influence of 
dominant religions, with more or less totalitarian or syncretistic ten- 
dencies. In the new situation, adaptation to indigenous cultural forms 
may lead easily and almost unconsciously to that very syncretism which 
is more aud more recognised as the mortal danger for the Christian faith. 

One can only rejoice in the fact that church leaders take such a clear 
stand for the purity of the Christian message. But one wonders never- 
theless, whether the defence of that purity means necessarily that the 
question of indigenous expressions of Christianity is to be ruled out of 
order. Is it not possible that the real battle with syncretism can only 
be fought when the Christian Churches in Asia enter more resolutely 
into the arena of Asia’s spiritual strugles? Is not the great weakness 
of the missionary situation that so far the Christian Church, while it 
has brought the Gospel to many who lived on the outskirts of the great 
world religions, has not yet come to grips with these religions them- 
selves? And will it ever be able to shake them, unless it has that bold- 
ness which characterised St. Paul when he carried the war into the 
country of the enemy, and preached the Gospel to the Greeks in Greek 
terms, but Greek terms filled with the new contents of the “foolish” 
Gospel? When the syncretistic Colossians began to indulge in their 
cosmological speculations, St. Paul did not simply refute their heresies 
by repeating old-established formulae, which would have been irrelevant 
to them, but accepted the challenge, rethought their concern in the 
light of the fact of Christ, and answered them in their own terms, which 
he had reinterpreted in a Christocentric way. And was this not also 
the achievement of the ecumenical councils, that they succeeded in 
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formulating Christian doctrine in the terms of the surrounding world 
without (in spite of Harnack) selling out to that world? It would, 
therefore, seem that there is a very great need for a theology which, 
while not Asian in the sense of mere adaptation or compromise, is 
Asian in the sense that it is specially relevant to the life of Asia, and 
presents the Christian challenge to Asia in such a way that it cannot 
be dismissed as merely Western and foreign. 

At this point the Western Churches can and should do far more than 
they have done. They have brought their theology to the East, and that 
was inevitable and necessary in the circumstances. But they must now 
concentrate on helping the Churches in the East to work out their own 
theology relevant to the needs of their environment. 


Irrepressible Evangelism 


The main emphasis of the Bangkok Conference was upon evangel- 
ism, and in this the conference reflected faithfully the vital forces in the 
Younger Churches. For while these Churches would be the first to 
admit that their members are by no means as deeply committed to 
evangelism as they should be, it remains the peculiar gift of the Churches 
of Asia to be concerned with the proclamation of the Gospel to those 
who do not know it. I believe, that if someone would gather the facts 
and tell the full story of the missionary work done by the Younger 
Churches with their own resources in men and money, that story would 
be a very strong challenge to the Churches of the West. I can only 
mention a few examples. Take the Batak Church which has had no 
missionaries since 1941, and suffers from a considerable lack of pastors. 
In the Simulungun district alone it has now ten thousand people under 
instruction, practically all of them converted by a movement of lay 
witnesses who give their free time to evangelism. Or take the Mar 
Thoma Church with its extremely well-organised evangelistic association 
deeply rooted in the life of the congregations, and branching out in and 
around Travancore. The work of the Indian Missionary Society, a 
purely Indian organisation with missions not only in India, but also in 
New Guinea, and the rapid growth of the Chinese Churches in Indo- 
nesia are other examples. Now, if we consider the economic and political 
conditions in which this work is carried on, and the poverty of the 
Churches concerned, we can see that there lives in these Churches a 
deep and genuine conviction that the Church’s very existence depends 
upon its readiness to evangelise. And that is then the boomerang which 
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returns from the daughter-Churches to the mother-Churches — the 
insistent question whether the Western Churches, who have exported 


a dynamic, evangelistic conception of the Church, can recapture that 
conception for themselves. 


The Missionary Task Requires More Imagination Than Ever 


But even though it might seem as if the Churches of Asia with their 
concern for evangelism can now live their own life and no longer need 
the help of the Churches of the West — it would be a tragic error to 
conclude that the missionary period has come to an end. In Asia we 
are at an end of a period in missions, not at the end of the period of 
missions. 

In this matter of relationships between Churches and Missions one 
finds today the most divergent situations. There are areas where owing 
to the political and psychological situation, missionaries are practically 
unable to function, because the Church concerned does not given them 
any real task. There are, however, good reasons for the expectation that 
this maladjustment will graduaily cease when the political fever has 
subsided. And there are other areas where the missionaries still dom- 
inate the situation to such an extent that the so-called Younger Church 
is only theoretically autonomous. This is also a situation which cannot 
last because it is so completely out of tune with the realities of national 
and international life. In most places, however, relationships have 
really entered upon a new period in that the missionary is now the 
servant of a Church which has accepted responsibility for its own life. 
A far more difficult period, which requires far more spiritual imagin- 
ation! It is so easy to proclaim in the West that the time has come 
for the Younger Churches to conduct their own affairs, but it is so 
very difficult to leave, in fact, the main decisions to the national leader- 
ship, even if one believes sincerely that one knows exactly what should 
be done, and how it should be done. And it is also easy to proclaim 
in the East that the Younger Churches need help from the West, but 
it is difficult to give in the framework of an indigenous Church a 
full and satisfying task to missionaries from other countries and 
Churches. 

These difficulties should however make the missionary task not less 
but more attractive. Missions in this new period will be more than ever 
the most concrete and intimate form of truly ecumenical collaboration 
between Churches. No one should therefore think that the ecumenical 
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movement can in any way take the place of the missionary movement. 
They will stand and fall together. 

The Asian Churches still need much help from the Western Churches. 
But their greatest needs are in fields such as theology, religious education, 
social ethics, in which only the very best representatives of Western 
Christianity have a real contribution to make. We must hope and pray 
that the very difficulty of the missionary task today will become a 
challenge to the most alert and devoted young Christians in Europe 
and America. 


Ecumenical Mobilisation in Asia 


The significance of the Bangkok Conference, held under the auspices 
of the International Missionary Council and the World Council of 
Churches, consisted primarily in the fact that it inaugurated a new era 
in ecumenical relationships among the Churches of East Asia. Since 
these Churches had so far concentrated on their relations with their 
mother-churches in the West, there had been exceedingly little inter- 
national ecumenical contact within Asia. Now it remains essential for 
both Asian and Western Churches that these existing links be main- 
tained, but in the new Asian situation it is also indispensable to arrive 
at a process of mutual sharing and cooperation among the East Asian 
Churches themselves. Thus the Bangkok Conference was especially an 
opportunity for these Churches to discover each other. Such new 
beginnings are both difficult and exhilarating. There was the difficulty 
of considerable ignorance about each other’s problems and of self- 
expression in a language which few have really mastered. But there 
was the joy of realising that in one’s own part of the world there were 
living sister-Churches which were fighting the same battles and from 
whom one could receive very concrete help in meeting one’s spiritual 
and practical problems. It was therefore with great unanimity that the 
conference decided to request the two parent bodies to appoint a com- 
mon staff-member from and for East Asia, whose one and only task 
it will be to intensify this process of sharing, so that the gifts and insights 
which each Church has received may be passed on to the others. 

But this does not mean that the Churches of East Asia want to form 
a self-contained regional unit living its own life more or less apart from 
the wider fellowship of the Churches. On the contrary, it was made very 
clear that these new contacts should help the Churches of East Asia to 
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make a more definite common contribution to the whole ecumenical 
situation. 

For these Churches, many of whom live in great isolation, the fact 
of belonging to a world-wide fellowship is something very precious. 
And when I speak of the Churches, I do not refer only to the church 
leaders, but to the church members. Nothing in the experience of 
representatives of ecumenical movements is more inspiring than the 
intensity of the welcome with which one is received in their congregations. 
I should find it impossible to forget the concentration expressed in those 
thousands of eager eyes with which the message of the universality of 
the Church of Christ and the share of all members in all the gifts given 
to the whole Body was received. In Peniwen in East Java, where the 
Christians had greatly suffered; in far away Amboina; in the large 
Batak congregations in the mountains of Sumatra; in war-torn Ran- 
goon ; in the villages of Travancore and in so many other places, the 
easy phrases which are so often used about the ecumenical fellowship 
took on an almost frightening relevance. 

It is, therefore, not astonishing that church unity is a more urgent 
concern in the East than in the West. And let no one think that this 
is merely due to a superficial indifference to the grave issues of faith 
and order. The strong motive power behind the movement toward 
Church unity in the East is the evangelistic one. In South India, where 
a large measure of unity has been achieved, in North India, Ceylon, 
and Indonesia, where the Churches are seeking to unite, the concern 
which forces the Churches together is the concern for a united and 
more effective witness. And in so far as the Western Churches are 
involved in this situation, they must answer the question whether the 
real difficulties in the realm of faith and order are of such weight that 
they outweigh even this fundamentally Christian concern for the Church’s 
evangelistic task. 


Sharing between the Oldest and the Youngest Churches 


On this journey I did not spend enough time in the area of the oldest 
Churches to enter deeply into their present problems. But I saw enough 
of their life to become deeply grateful that we may count them as 
members of the ecumenical fellowship. It was an astonishing experience 
to move straight from the oldest Churches to the youngest Churches. 
In Athens, Istanbul and Cairo one was constantly brought face to 
face with the church history of the first centuries. Immediately after 
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that came Indonesia where the leaders of some of the Churches have 
personally known the founders of their Churches. In India the two 
types of Churches exist side by side — the old Syrian Jacobite Church 
with its present day problems which can only be understood in the 
light of early medieval church history, and the Church of South India 
which has all the characteristics of a very young Church. 

So far the oldest and the youngest Churches have had very little 
contact with each other. But is it not one of the functions of the World 
Council to establish vital relationships between them? Both have gifts 
of grace which the total body needs. The oldest Churches have demon- 
strated a patient faithfulness throughout a history full of pressure and 
persecution. And such faithfulness will be required of many younger 
Churches in the new Asia. The oldest Churches understand the cosmic 
nature of the Christian Gospel, its “happenedness” (in the phrase of 
von Hiigel), and how it embraces and transcends all history. And the 
youngest Churches, which have on the whole come to know a more 
individualist type of Christianity, need such a comprehensive gospel. 

But the youngest Churches have their own spiritual gifts. They 
remind the oldest Churches of the apostolic character of the Church 
as a witnessing, evangelistic Church. The difference is not that between 
static and dynamic Churches. For there is today in the Orthodox, 
Coptic and Jacobite Churches so much renewal, so much building up 
of the spiritual life of the Church that is is wholly unjust to consider 
them as merely static Churches. But there is a difference in that the 
youngest Churches realise that their very existence is bound up with 
evangelism, while the oldest Churches have not yet taken up the mis- 
sionary task which they have in the present world situation. 

It is useful to be vividly reminded that the Western Churches in the 
ecumenical movement, which belong neither to the oldest nor to the 
youngest Churches, live a truncated life unless they are ready to share 
in the gifts of their sister-Churches. We forget so easily that the position 
of special responsibility which these Western Churches hold is not a 
privilege which they have deserved, but a service which they are allowed 
to render. The World Council is not and must never be a body of 
Western Churches to which the oldest and the youngest Churches are 
invited from time to time to make certain contributions. It is and must 
increasingly become the fellowship in which all Churches, old, young 
and intermediate, receive gratefully the gifts which the Lord gives to 
His whole Church through each of the Churches. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE IN RELATION 
TO THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA 


BY 


PAUL DAvip DEVANANDAN 


I would beg permission at the outset to confine the scope of this 
paper to India, for the simple reason that any generalization about 
Eastern Asia would be misleading, especially today. Events of over- 
whelming importance have taken place of recent times in this part of the 
world, and each country has reacted to them in ways peculiar to its 
circumstances. In each case, the consequent re-patterning of life and 
thought has brought about a change varying not only in degree but 
in effect. What is more, the ongoing process of change has only begun. 
It is difficult to forecast where it will all end. 

In my country, political independence has initiated a new era in 
our national history. These two years of freedom have been years of 
painful adjustment to meet the demands of a new order. Not that we 
were unprepared to shoulder new responsibilities, nor that we lacked 
the necessary leadership. But the fact that, for freedom, we had to pay 
the heavy price of partition, and that the unfortunate reason for this 
partition was the disillusioning discovery that, even after all these 
years, the two main sections of our population will have to go their 
separate ways, led to a sudden upsurging of religious fanaticism and 
cultural conflict. The immediate effect was an outbreak of violence, 
which eventually took toll of the life of the one man to whom the new 
India owed most. The riots have ceased, but the feeling of bitterness 
and hatred still persists. It will take time for us in India and Pakistan 
to get reconciled to the partition, and the manifold consequences it has 
involved. 

But these two years have also proved fruitful in achievements of 
lasting significance. The political unity of India is now complete ; the 
various states have been brought under one central government, along 
with the provinces. The sovereign Republic of India has been duly 
inaugurated and has begun to function. Both within the Commonwealth 
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and among the nations of the world, India has gained recognition as 
a country which has an important part to play in contemporary world 
history. A great deal of thought has been given by our national leaders 
to the problems of industrial reorganization, public health, adult educa- 
tion and rural welfare. In all these efforts, like most countries of the 
world, we have been handicapped by prevailing conditions of financial 
instability, lack of food supply and poverty of technical skill and 
machinery. 

If I have dwelt at length on the political aspect of the change, it is 
because of the overarching influence of this important event on every 
other fact which we associate with India today, not least with the cultural 
renascence, which is intimately related to the political reformation, in 
strange ways as both cause and effect. For the political change has 
quite as often been the consequence of a cultural crisis, as it has fre- 


quently produced situations where a cultural adjustment was found 
necessary. 


The Breakdown of Caste 


The general breakdown of the caste fabric which is a characteristic 
feature of our cultural heritage is a case in point. The entire Indian 
way of life was set in a traditional social pattern, the central motif of 
which was the caste. A man’s social responsibilities and rights were 
determined by the caste to which he belonged: it not only conditioned 
his status in society, but prescribed his conduct as a householder, as a 
wage-earner and as a seeker after spiritual values. Caste conventions 
made life easy: you knew what to do, and what not to do. 

But now, in Hindu India, the conviction has taken root that a man’s 
social rights and responsibilities are not altogether decided for him by 
his caste status. This changed outlook is due to the generally accepted 
political creed that all citizens have equal rights. Actually, the national 
government is sparing no effort to see that we are rid of all time-honoured 
social conventions which hindered people from enjoying such equality. 

While it would be true to say that this changed attitude towards 
caste is mostly to be found in city areas where the intelligentsia congre- 
gate, there is no doubt that even in the villages, with the unlettered, 
common man, the hold of the caste is no longer as strong as it was at 
the turn of this century, for instance. Social discrimination against the 
so-called out-caste might still persist in village life, but untouchability 
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as such is no longer countenanced. Prejudices die hard among the 
illiterate orthodox. Equality of opportunity is not always within reach 
of all men living in village India, for the caste people still continue to 
claim and exercise social privileges which are denied to the low-caste. 
Political legislation by itself has not succeeded in eradicating these 
evils, although the right to vote, extended to all, has already begun to 
mitigate the evil of exaggerated distinctions between man and man 
as based on and sanctioned by caste origin. The far-flung effects of the 
changed attitude towards caste so far as Hindu society as a whole is 
concerned are still to be seen, but the effect of this changed outlook 
has already found expression, both among cultured Hindus of the city 
areas as well as the less-advanced village folk. 

I doubt whether any modern Hindu man or woman would deny 
that this new ideal of equality is also due to the influence of European 
culture. If European social ideals were not adopted directly, they 
certainly served the purpose of inciting the social reformer in India 
to action. The more we became world-conscious, as a people, the 
more we found it necessary to march with the times, and to re-order 
our own national life so that we might command the respect of other 
peoples of the world. And, since the days of our new-found freedom, 
our major concern has been to impress on world opinion that India 
counts in world life. 


Synthesis, Conflict and Renascence 


The consequence of this world-consciousness, from the standpoint 
of our cultural life, is three-fold. On the one hand, we realise but too 
well that there are cultural values which we shall have to adopt from 
the outside world and incorporate somehow in our own life. This is 
necessary if we are to gain world respect. On the other hand, we see 
that such a procedure would result in a conflict between the old values 
that we have so long conserved in our culture, and the new ideals which 
we find compelled to adopt. This is inevitable because the old and the 
new are not infrequently poles apart, and cannot be easily reconciled. 
In the third place, we naturally want to maintain that cultural distinctive- 
ness which will give us a justification and a claim to be unique, a people 
who can be culturally distinguishable from other peoples of the world. 
This is desirable, for we do not want to be completely swallowed up by 
the exaggerated enthusiasm of the prevailing sentiment for a one-world 
culture. 
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I may say, then, that we in India are in the throes of a cultural crisis, 
which is the outcome of three different forces making at the same time 
for a cultural synthesis, a cultural conflict, and a cultural renascence. 
Nowhere, perhaps, is this culture ferment more concretely manifested 
than in the three generally accepted areas of social relationships: the 
home, the farm and the workshop, and, what for convenience I would 
call, the Town Hall. 

The woman makes the home. But now, within a century after Ram 
Mohun Roy who pleaded for the recognition of the rights of the Hindu 
woman, a totally new conception of womanhood has taken hold of 
modern India. Child marriage is a thing of the past. Monogamy is 
the accepted ideal. Young women are claiming the right to make their 
own decisions about marriage, vocation, and matters concerning public 
affairs. Indian women played a significant role in the country’s fight for 
freedom. This change in the status of the woman in Indian society has 
become so much an established fact today that we take it for granted. 

Nevertheless, it is a matter for serious concern that the new woman 
in Hindu India is out of place in the old type of Hindu family. The 
conflict between the new and the old is becoming more and more fla- 
grant. The old Hindu idea of the family shows to disadvantage, for 
the weight of enlightened public opinion is in favour of the new woman. 
But conservatism is not easily dismissed, especially when it can gain 
support from religious orthodoxy, and the new woman in Hindu India 
is severely reproved. 

At the same time, there is a move towards finding support for the 
new woman from India’s cultural heritage. The advocates of neo- 
Hinduism would say that the new Hindu woman is not so new after 
all. The Hindu ideal of society had provision all along for such rights 
and privileges that are now being claimed. What people do not seem 
to realise, they would add, is that this is a modern development which 
finds its inspiration and strength from the cultural values of the 
timeless sanatana dharma of Hindu India. 

Similarly on the farm and in the work-shop, the erstwhile serf has 
become a wage-earner. Industrial economy with its technical labour 
and mechanical skill has forced on our culture, so long characterised 
by a sense of group life and economic interdependence, a new sense 
of economic justice. New India is determined to re-order her economy 
so that her national prosperity is represented by the living standards not 
of the wealthy few but of the contented many. 
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The new political consciousness again is an essentially new pheno- 
menon. At any rate, the governmental pattern it has designed is obvious- 
ly modelled on political institutions which have a different cultural 
background from ours. Nevertheless, democracy has gained widespread 
popular acceptance. No effort is spared to devise ways and means of 
ensuring its success. The feudal regime of the rajahs has been dissolved ; 
the principles of popular representation and election by ballot have 
become established; government has declared itself secularistic and 
religiously neutral. 


The Old Emphasis and the New 


The immediate consequence of this development is the self-discovery 
of man in the scheme of life, and an increasing self-confidence in his 
own powers to order his affairs. This humanism, if one may call it so, 
has a distinctive Indian stamp on it. The background of Hindu thought 
and life is shot through with a pervasive sense of the Ultimate Principle 
as the one true source and support of all being. So that even at its 
very best nothing on this side of Reality, on this earth, can have any 
real value. The modern Hindu humanist gives value to man only as 
we know and experience man in this order of world-being ; in the final 
analysis there is neither individuality nor self-consciousness, there is but 
the Eternal Being. 

For this reason, we take inordinate pride in India in the fact that 
our culture is “spiritualistic” and not secularistic, although we have 
now come to admit the value of things and of people in world life 
as possessing reality as long as history lasts. The good things of life 
ought indeed to be distinguished from the evil in this world, but the 
truly spiritual is beyond good and evil, for it is far removed from 
and in no way touched by the facts of this world of experience. The 
new secular emphasis does not run counter to the old deep-seated spiri- 
tual one: it runs parallel to it. For the same reason the new humanism 
does not and cannot make the centrepiece of the universe. 

A more distant consequence of the cultural crisis is the widening 
of the gulf between the new way of life in India which is fundamentally 
humanistic and secularistic, and the traditional view of life which is, 
basically, non-dualistic and trans-mundane. The danger is that the 
underlying, parallel “spirituality” may become unnecessary and irrele- 
vant and be discarded as a view of existence providing neither a 
corrective nor an inspiration to men’s way of life. 
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This growing cleavage is already apparent. India’s spirituality may 
give way. Some Indian youth, for instance, and some sections of Indian 
labour, who have taken their stand on the values of human worthfulness, 
economic justice and good government, feel that the hope of the future 
is in a Communistic form of society which would have no truck with 
any spiritual basis for the universe. Elders in the Congress group, 
seeking the same values, find themselves exercising virtually a totalitarian 
authority supported by funds put in their hands by wealthy capitalists. 
The consequences are corruption and bribery in public life, party 
intrigue and violent demonstrations unsettling all constructive reform, 
and a general feeling of disarming frustration and prevailing helplessness 
in the minds of the more thoughtful. 


Points of Contact for the Christian Message 


I see the relevancy of the Christian message in this very crisis of 
India’s culture. The points of contact are provided by the three words 
which were constantly on Mahatma Gandhi’s lips. Gandhi himself is a 
product of the cultural crisis. He experienced the conflict of the old and 
the new, seeking for a synthesis. But he was at every point anxious to 
vindicate the old — the heritage, if you will — as renascent in the new. 


So Gandhi talked of Ahimsa, Satyagraha and Ramrajya. Perhaps, I 
am reading too much into Gandhi’s thought, but there is little doubt in 
my mind that the Christian message can be made relevant only with 
reference to these ideals of India’s cultural heritage in this Gandhian 
era. 


The intention of the evangelist in seeking to make the Gospel rele- 
vant in this context must not be misconstrued. Let it be clearly under- 
stood that the content of meaning which Gandhi himself put into these 
words is certainly not emphatically Christian. If that were so, Gandhi 
himself would not have repeatedly repudiated the charge that his ideals 
were inspired primarily by Christian thought. On the contrary, Gandhi 
was insistent in his claim that these ideals were based on what he under- 
stood Hinduism to stand for. Most modern Hindus would say the 
same. It shows that on just these points the cultural crisis has brought 
about almost shattering changes in the basic theological affirmations of 
classical Hinduism. 

In thus making the Gospel relevant to the Hindu, we do not hold 
that this present adequacy to meet a particular situation in Hindu 
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India is by itself a proof that the Gospel is valid. The inherent truth 
of the Gospel does not depend on the value that it has in meeting some 
human need at any one period in history. But at certain times in the 
life of a people there are situations in which their special condition 
creates a peculiar readiness to perceive the truth of the Gospel because 
they see its striking relevance. Surely such times afford a God-given 
opportunity to the evangelist. 

Ahimsa is not Pacifism as some would insist on interpreting that 
word. Gandhi hated violence and decried all militarism, it is true, but 
Ahimsa to him primarily meant the value of individual life, the worth- 
fulness of man, and the sacredness of personality. Satyagraha was not 
merely a technique of passive resistance to evil, a moral substitute for 
and a more effective weapon than war. It was soul-force, a passion for 
righteousness, an urge from deep within man that the right be done 
as among persons, beyond mere justice. Again, Ramrajya was an 
order of society in which all political and economic relationships of 
people acknowledged the ultimate sovereignty of God. The word 
Ram to Gandhi stood for God, and not for the Hindu deity Ram. 

In presenting the claims of the Gospel in India today, we need first 
to show that Hindu “spirituality” is not enough. Unless the worth- 
fulness of human personality is founded on the belief in a Supreme 
Person in the doing of whose will man becomes truly valuable, man 
cannot come into his own. God in Christ speaks the one word of 
justification for accepting man as the centrepiece of creation. This 
theological basis for human values is no mere doctrinal affirmation 
which by sheer virtue of reiteration makes men realise their supreme 
worth. It was originally made manifest in Jesus of Nazareth, in a life 
lived among men. The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among men, 
It seems so clear that Jesus Himself intended that Christian witness 
should be made manifest in a life. For His direct commission to those 
who took him seriously was : “Follow Me, and I will make you fishers 
of men.” In Christian homes, through Christian education, in the 
fellowship of the parish, in Christian associations to which non-Christians 
are admitted to membership, we need to press home the truth that the 
worthfulness of man is due to his capacity to enter into personal rela- 
tionship with God. 

Second, we need to demonstrate, again, that religion is a dynamic 
that makes for righteousness even here, and not merely a body of 
theological affirmations that takes comfort in our innate proneness to 
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evil, excusing ourselves from working together and for God in making 
this world worthy of His creation. If God is in Christ reconciling the 
world to Himself, surely we have a Christian responsibility in establishing 
standards of justice in human relations. 

“My Father worketh unto this day, and I work,” said our Lord. 
The Hindu is not unfamiliar with the doctrine of incarnation, but in 
no such avatara does he admit the coming of God, healing, restoring 
and forgiving the wrongs that man inflicts on himself. To Hindu 
spirituality, what is real in our world of experience is at no time 
corrupted by evil, is never involved in world life, and remains in serene 
apartness to the end of time. 

Satyagraha posits a redemptive movement in the time process, God 
in Christ reconciling the world. Devoted Christian service is still the 
most challenging witness to the Christian faith. New, and ever new 
fields of service are opening up in India, and the call is for the Church 
in India to show proof that it will mobilise its forces to render service 
to the sick and needy, the underprivileged and the oppressed, in the 
spirit of Christ. 

Third, the Church must meet the challenge of the widespread desire 
in New India for good government. This does not necessarily mean that 
Christian forces in the country must enter the arena of public politics and 
state administration. But we need to impress on the conscience of 
people that no government can prove effective and beneficent unless it 
reckons with the ultimate sovereignity of God. “The Lord God omni- 
potent reigneth.” In the heritage of Hindu culture there is no theocratic 
conception of the state, as in the Islamic culture, for instance. Nor 
is there, in the various philosophical systems of Hindu thought, any 
recognition of the overlordship of God in the affairs of the State. 

One of the significant signs of the times is the plea put forward by 
our national leaders that with adult franchise, which is to be the basis 
of our new republic, there should go not merely adult literacy, but 
sound character. Political integrity is only possible where there is fear 
of God, not mere mystical awareness of the Eternal Principle, nor even 
implicit devotion to an ideology. We may not render unto Caesar that 
which is Caesar’s, unless we render unto God that which is God’s. In 
this hour of cultural crisis in India, Christian public opinion and action 
is necessary to put Christian content into the concept of Ramrajya. It 
is here that youth associations, and Christian schools and colleges can 
help make the Christian message piercingly relevant for the times. 
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I realize that I have made little reference to our cultural heritage. 
Of late a growing conviction has possessed my mind that in the new India 
today we are interested not so much in preserving the old in our culture, 
as in shaping our destiny anew. This is the day of revolutions which 
have swept us out of the old life, and we look and work for new 
beginnings in India reborn. For the Christian Church it means that the 
apologetics of condemnation and controversy, as well as the strategy 
of assimilation and appropriation, are out of date. 

We are now entering a new cultural era, in which the focus of thought 
is centred on new values. The Church must heed the Voice of Him who 
saith: “Behold, I make all things new.” We must look forward, then, 
with courage and hope to the new opportunities. Not backward with 
disappointment and distress, because the old tasks upon which we had 
set our hearts are no longer deemed necessary. In the new opportunities 
we will discover, as we pursue our calling, in education, the home, and 
through literature, that we are workers together with God and the 
people of our own culture and other cultures in the establishment of 
God’s dominion, even on earth. 





A VISIT TO SOUTH INDIA 


BY 


The Bishop of Chichester 


It was my good fortune last autumn to pay a three months’ visit 
to Australia and New Zealand, at the special invitation of Anglican and 
other Church authorities, with a view, in the main, to spreading the 
news of the World Council of Churches. It was my further good fortune, 
in response to a subsequent invitation from the Bishop in Madras, to 
call on the Church of South India on my way home. My friendship 
with Bishop Michael Hollis, now Moderator of that Church, began over 
forty years ago, at the Theological College at Wells, where his father 
was Vice-Principal. I ought perhaps to add that while I was a student, 
he was a very much younger member of the Wells family! We have 
met at long intervals since those days. It was a great joy, therefore, 
to be invited to visit the Church, with my wife, in the course of my 
World Council tour; and to be met at the aerodrome by the Bishop 
on November 21st, 1949, at the start of a fortnight’s journey through 
South India. 

My acquaintance with the Church was immensely enriched by the 
fact that I was able to stay in various places and see the Church at work 
in very different circumstances. I was taken to areas where the four 
main languages of South India were spoken. But, more significant 
than this, I stayed in districts where the different Churches were repre- 
sented, and got to know from inside the variety of the traditions which 
have gone to give its character to the United Church. My wife and I 
were immensely impressed by the freshness and spontaneity, as well 
as the wisdom, of the leadership in its many aspects ; and by the mingled 
modesty and confidence with which all whom we saw tackled their 
task. It is not easy to say which of two conspicuous characteristics 
struck us more forcibly : the reality of the Church, or the added power 
of evangelisation afforded by the Union. Indeed the two go together. 
Here is no association of constituent Churches, but one Church. And 
surely the coming together of even one million non-Roman Christians 
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in South India, out of a total (according to the Statesmen’s Year Book, 
1949) of 6,300,000 Christians for all India, compared with 255 million 
Hindus and 92 million Moslems, is a significant evangelistic achievement. 
In such a context a man’s decision to believe in Christ as the Incarnate 
Son of God is the fundamental fact, together with repentance ; and it 
is not to be wondered at that, compared with matters of faith, other 
matters touching the government of the Church which have divided 
Christians in Europe for many centuries seem secondary. Certainly to 
my mind there could be no possible doubt that the faith of the Church 
of South India was quite markedly orthodox. There have been some 
misunderstandings in this matter, because of the change made in a 
section of the Constitution in 1942. But we should observe what the 
Church itself says about this. “We can give an assurance (so runs the 
Interim Reply to the Archbishop of Canterbury just approved by the 
Synod) that the change made in this part of the Constitution in 1939 
and first printed in the 1942 Edition of the Scheme was not made with 
any intention to depart from, or to make possible any future departure 
from, the historic faith of the Church. It was made in order to make 
explicit our belief that the Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary 
to salvation, and are the supreme and decisive standard of Faith.” 

I was particularly interested in the attitude of the Church of South 
India to episcopacy. It was abundantly clear that episcopacy is deeply 
valued, that the Bishop himself is looked up to as a father in God, 
and that episcopal rule as well as episcopal care, has already a firm 
place in the regard of clergy and laity. The practice of confirmation 
by the Bishop is certainly growing and commending itself in places 
where before it was of course unknown. 

It was repeatedly pressed upon me that the Church of South India 
strongly desired the full contribution for which Anglicanism stood ; and 
that it would be regarded as a great loss if that special aspect of Angli- 
canism for which SPG stands failed to be represented. 

I should also like to testify to the deep impression made upon me 
by the sense of harmony and stability, as well as devotion, in the whole 
leadership of the Church, in the course of nearly a whole day spent at 
Madras with the Faith and Order Committee, consisting of all the 
Bishops together with representative theologians and certain laymen. 

In a Church where the constituent churches now united have been 
working separately for so long, it is not surprising that some difficulties 
and tensions should emerge, among both ex-SIUC (South India United 
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Church) and ex-Anglican districts. Questions of property and personal- 
ity undoubtedly play a big part. So far as ex-Anglicans are concerned, 
as is well known, the only substantial difficulty is at Nandyal, part of 
the diocese of Anantapur-Kurnool. There is a considerable division 
here, half the Indian clergy supporting CSI, and half CIBC (Church of 
India, Burma and Ceylon). The Metropolitan during my visit had come 
down in order to confirm 2000 candidates, but is very dissatisfied with 
the possibilities of episcopal supervision from Calcutta. I had long 
talks with him. There is general agreement in an abhorrence of the 
breakdown of Christian fellowship, and in the conviction “that there 
can be no hope of peace in that area, nor of ultimate union among the 
Christians there, except through a real revival of spiritual life and deeper 
apprehension of the obligations binding on those who profess the 
Christian faith.” I am quoting from a Resolution adopted by the 
General Council of CIBC, which has just approved the appointment of 
a Metropolitan’s Commissary in episcopal orders, residing in Nandyal, 
for “purely pastoral reasons.”’ The outcome of this appointment obvious- 
ly depends greatly on the person appointed. Christ Church, Trivandrum, 
at one time presented a problem on a much smaller scale, but this has 
now been dealt with. The General Council has agreed not to recognise 
any other groups of people as continuing Anglicans. 


There is of course much else that I could add about the work amongst 
women, which is of exceptional importance, about the colleges and 
schools, about the hospitals, orphanages and other institutions. There 
is much that could be said concerning the diversity in the present ministry, 
and the Church’s “intention and expectation” that “eventually every 
minister exercising a permanent ministry will be an episcopally ordained 
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minister.”” Much again about various questions of relationship. 


We are very conscious in the parent Churches in Europe and America 
of the historic background of our existing divisions. But those of their 
children who are now united in the Church of South India say, in the 
same Interim Reply, “We are united in one Church ; our parent Churches 
are divided. If it is insisted that we state what our permanent relation 
with them is to be, we can only say that we can be content with nothing 
except that they should be united as we are.” And while by their Consti- 
tution they are committed to the principle “that there shall be a fully 
unified ministry within the Church,” they are equally committed “‘to the 
no less fundamental principle that the Church of South India shall 
maintain and extend full communion and fellowship with those Churches 
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with which the Churches from which it has been formed have severally 
had such fellowship.” 

I close with this simple avowal of my own conviction, as that of one 
who has seen and heard. In the words of the Constitution, “‘the act of 
union has initiated a process of growing together into one life and of 
advance towards complete spiritual unity.” Complete unity is the goal 
towards which the Church of South India is moving. There are ano- 
malies in the meantime, but it was the unity already won, the evange- 
listic zeal, and the devotion of this brave and growing Church, which 
made the outstanding impression on my mind. And when I left Madras 
on December 2nd I left with confidence and hope. 





THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN JAPAN TODAY 


BY 


Japan is at present undergoing a radical change, whose manifesta- 
tions can be seen in almost every aspect of life there. I am here going 
to draw attention to the change in the religious situation, which will 
provide an important key to understanding the background of both the 
people and the country. 

Roughly speaking, there are three religions worthy of note in Japan 
— Shinto, Buddhism and Christianity. Shinto used to be divided into 
two parts, State Shinto and Sect Shinto, of which only the latter was 
officially considered as a religion. State Shinto was, to put it briefly, 
a kind of Emperor-worship, based on a mythology, and holding the 
Emperor to be a descendant of the gods in heaven. I will not go into 
this belief in detail : suffice it to say that under the Imperial Restoration 
of the Emperor Meiji, in 1868, State Shinto was declared not to rank as 
a religion, while the Meiji Constitution guaranteed freedom of belief 
and worship. This gave rise to a very confusing and complicated situa- 
tion. State Shinto had all the trappings of religion, and yet it was 
declared to be no religion, and the observance of its Shrine ceremonies 
to be simply a matter of patriotic duty, a sort of national festival which 
every Japanese was expected to attend. It was, in actual fact, a religion, 
but the Government, prevented by the Western-model Constitution from 
enforcing it, took the line that it was not a religion at all, but as much 
a part of the national fabric as the Japanese language. Fortunately, 
State Shinto had no regular services in the Christian style: anybody 
went to the shrine whenever the spirit moved him. Indeed, there would 
have been no room for everyone to worship together had they wished 
to do so, and as it was people had to stand out in the shrine compounds 
at the big festivals. There was, of course, no preaching. The priests 
of State Shinto were paid by the Government, and were in practice 
Government officials ; the contributions of money which were sometimes 
appealed for were regarded as a form of taxation. Parish work of the 
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type done in the Christian Church was unknown. There was no theo- 
logical code of any kind, so that State Shinto’s ideas and beliefs were 
vague in the extreme: in general, it might be classified as a kind of 
ancestor-worship extended to the Emperor, his ancestors and the national 
heroes, but the primitive nature of the Japanese conception of Divinity 
can be seen from the word for “god,” kami, meaning “upper” or “above.” 
That is to say, anything great or powerful or majestic is called a god: 
when the atomic bombs were dropped and the war came to an end, 
the people said that the bombs were gods. 

Sect Shinto is a collective name for all kinds of primitive beliefs 
and superstitions of no particular interest to the reader. Buddhism, on 
the other hand, is a genuine religion — in fact, one of the great religions 
of the world — with temples and services and a high philosophical 
content. It is not, however, organised on lines comparable to those of 
the Christian Church. In the past each temple is said to have had its 
own definite members helping with its upkeep, but nowadays this is 
true only of temples in remote country places. Nor is there any set day 
for worship like the Christian Sunday: some progressive sects have 
recently instituted systems of preaching on certain days in the month, 
but this is an imitation of the Christian custom. Buddhism is much 
criticised in Japan, on the grounds that it “only exists for funerals,” 
i.e. that it has lost its living power over the people. At one time it 
was very popular, chiefly because its doctrines are so all-embracing that 
it was able to include the Shinto gods in its system. It was held that 
the gods of Shinto were manifestations of the ultimate reality preached 
by Buddhism, and an attempt was made to merge the two into Ryobu- 
Shinto, or “double-aspect Shinto.” Thus at an early date in Japanese 
history, before State Shinto was fully developed, the Emperor and Court 
were converted to Buddhism, and down to quite recent times the family 
of the highest Buddhist abbot had the honour of being related to the 
Imperial house. In this way Shinto and Buddhism were able to walk 
hand in hand, and it is a fact that you will still find in the same Japanese 
home the Shinto god-shelf and the Buddhist home altar — indeed, 
sometimes they share one and the same shelf. 

Christianity, however, has always been regarded with hostility by 
the Government. When the first Roman Catholic missionary, the 
Jesuit priest St. Francis Xavier, arrived in 1549 and began to make 
many converts, Christians were suspected of being instruments of 
European invasion, and a time of great persecution ensued. In 1606 
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an edict banning Christianity was issued, and Japan sealed herself off 
from the outside world. After the reopening of the country in 1853 
through Commodore Perry and his treaty of peace and friendship 
between America and Japan, American missionaries began coming 
over, and Christian missionary work went ahead with vigour. But the 
Japanese Government never officially permitted the preaching of Christ- 
ianity, and as far as possible ignored the work going on. 

From the time of the Meiji Restoration onwards, as I have stated, 
the Japanese people were supposed to enjoy freedom of religion, but 
this was more a surface impression than a reality. Christians who felt 
themselves unable to play their part unreservedly in the ceremonies of 
State Shinto were subjected to a covert and indirect, but none the less 
real segregation, which was very much intensified just before the war, 
and still more when the war came. Many people left the Church on that 
account, and the Christians and, in particular, the clergy suffered a great 
deal in a number of ways. We could scarcely help taking a pessimistic 
view of the future of Christianity in Japan at that time. 

Then came the war, and State Shinto urged the people on, declaring 
that Japan was the country of a god and could never be defeated. Yet 
Japan was defeated. And immediately upon that defeat came the 
Emperor’s own proclamation that he was not divine. This came as a 
shattering disillusionment to the Japanese people — their whole sacred 
history of how the Empire had come into being suddenly disclosed as 
a myth and a baseless fiction! And so State Shinto, which had supplied 
the basic principle of the Japanese way of thinking and acting, is now 
all gone, for the masses thought in their hearts that the God of America 
was stronger than the gods of Japan. 

After the collapse, of course, Japan had to become a democracy, 
in accordance with the Potsdam Declaration. This came as a considerable 
shock to Buddhism. This gigantic religion, which has moulded all 
the thought-patterns of the East, lacks any conception of personality 
as such, and it is that conception which is at the bottom of Western 
democracy : the East’s inability to produce a democratic system has been 
due to Buddhist influence on its thinking. Thus there is beginning to 
be a good deal of uneasiness among Buddhists at the introduction of 
democratic rule in Japan. Moreover, Buddhism is in its essence and 
in its origins a quietistic, meditative religion, passive and aesthetic 
rather than active and ethical, and incapable of projecting itself upon 
society as a whole. Even before the war it was gradually losing its 
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power over the people, and now the inrush of an alien way of life is 
accentuating this tendency. Then there is the land reform under which 
the estates which used to belong to the Buddhist temples have been 
taken from them, so that economically also it is hard hit, while its 
privilege of being closely linked with the Imperial house has no longer 
any significance. Thus Buddhism is at present having a hard struggle 
to catch up with the stream of the new civilisation emerging in post- 
war Japan. A very well-known elderly Buddhist scholar, Daisetsu 
Suzuki, reputed to be one of the greatest experts on Buddhism in Japan, 
and the author of several books on the subject in English, told me in the 
course of a talk I had with him that Buddhism would die out unless it 
adopted the good points of Christianity. It is eager to learn from Christ- 
ianity nowadays ; in fact, I have been asked to teach Christianity to the 
young Buddhist priests in one of the Buddhist Universities. But my view 
is always that if Buddhism adopts the good points of Christianity, it 
will no longer be Buddhism. 

Lastly, Christianity itself. We Japanese have never, as I say, known 
freedom of religion. Throughout the country’s history, either Shinto 
or Buddhism, or both, has enjoyed some kind of official protection or 
patronage, but Christianity never. The Government treated foreign 
missionaries with courtesy, for the sake of diplomatic relations, and 
they may thus have thought that it was favourably disposed towards 
Christianity, but this was not really the case. It was for ever imposing 
restrictions on Christianity behind the scenes. Even in mission schools, 
limitations were set on Christian teaching: the Sutras, or Buddhist 
Bible, was allowed to form part of the curriculum in Buddhist schools, 
but in the Christian schools the Bible had to be taught out of class. 
Especially in the period just before and during the war, teachers in the 
elementary schools used to tell the children not to go to Sunday school. 

Since the occupation, however, this kind of repression, overt or 
covert, of Christianity has completely gone. Christian teaching in 
churches and mission schools goes on without let or hindrance, and the 
people in general are keen to learn. In the old days many Japanese, 
especially the intelligentsia, were conscious of the value of Christianity, 
but feared the pressure which would be exerted on them socially if they 
became involved with it : now there is nothing to be afraid of, so they 
are starting to come to church. Not only that, but they are feeling the 
need for Christianity in their daily lives. Since the old religions of 
Japan have lost their power, they need some other foothold if they are 
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to live through the hard and uncertain conditions in Japan after the 
war. 

We must, however, face the fact that there is now in Japan one 
great obstacle to any very rapid spreading by Christianity — Commu- 
nism. Communism is making a mighty effort to convert the rising 
generation in Japan. It is a constant threat within and without — 
China is overrun, now is the time to revolutionise Japan. The Com- 
munists are starting all kinds of riots and troubles almost daily, and at 
the same time working their hardest to convince the people that in 
Communism lies Japan’s sole hope of salvation. Communism is no 
mere political or economic scheme or philosophical concept: it is in 
its way a religious conviction. I should like to lay particular stress on 
this point, because the next war, or rather the present war, will be one 
not of atomic bombs but of religious convictions. It is a commonplace 
that a war is now being waged between Communism and democracy : 
well and good. But if we go into the matter more carefully, we cannot 
but see that this war is, in essence, one between the religion of Commu- 
nism and the religion of democracy. The attraction of Communism, 
in Japan at any rate, is not its scientific basis but its religious enthusiasm, 
and if we wish to do battle with Communism, which is at bottom a 
religion, we too must stand on a religious footing. And the only reli- 


gious power capable of conquering Communism is Christianity. 

I think the people of Japan are coming to understand this. That 
is one reason why Christianity is being so gladly and readily accepted 
in these days all over Japan. But however that may be, Japan is now 
honestly eager to learn from the democratic countries of the West the 
real democracy, the democracy based upon Christianity — in short, 
Christian democracy. 





YOUTH IN ASIA 


BY 


JEAN FRASER 


The decision of those who planned the Eastern Asia Christian Confer- 
ence to include a representative of youth in each delegation gave the 
first opportunity for the Youth Department to get to know the youth 
situation in Asia at first hand. Delegates came from Japan, Korea, 
the Philippines, Malaya, Indonesia, Indo-China, Siam, Ceylon, India and 
Pakistan, and on my return journey I was able to add Iran to the list. 


The Break with the Past 


The Indonesian delegate spoke for all when he said that Christian 
youth were a part of the whole youth picture, and that the main factors 
in the lives of this generation were the war and the struggle for inde- 
pendence. “The war discovered and exploited youth,” he said, and led 
to their detachment from family control and authority. They became 
intoxicated with the active rdle they were playing in national life and 
found adult satisfaction in the adventure of the struggle for independence, 
not realising the price they paid in the loss of family life, of education and 
of moral discipline. Now, independence achieved, they are coming back 
to the towns and villages after years spent in jungle-warfare in the mount- 
ains, “skilled in war but not in peace, uprooted and with empty hearts.” 

In Indo-China the struggle goes on; in Burma it has taken the bitter 
form of civil war ; Korea, divided by the 38th parallel, has become two 
intensely nationalistic states. In South Korea two million young people 
are trained in national fervour in the South Korean Government Youth 
Corps. What news there is from China indicates that the new régime 
has the enthusiastic support of youth. The whole face of Asia has been 
changed, and youth has been the instrument of that change. 

“Youth carries with it the driving force behind the social upheaval 
and changes in all ages,” said the report presented by the youth delegates. 
“Wherever youth goes, that régime wins,” said S. C. Leung, Secretary 
of the Conference. 

A further effect of the war, in Asia as in other areas, has been 
the disrupting of old patterns and social habits through the removing 
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of thousands of young men from the villages in which, up till then, their 
lives have been spent. When they return, their horizons are no longer 
limited by the paddy-fields that they can see from their thatch houses : 
they have been in touch with the world of machines, where change is a 
possibility. This has exactly the same effect on their minds as the first 
impact of scientific teaching has on the mind of the student. “The acids 
of modernity” eat into the structure of the traditional faiths. Once 
religious sanctions have been flouted with success in the name of some 
scientific agricultural method, the whole religious structure begins to 
crack. “The younger generation is getting loose from its moorings and 
no longer responding to the ancient religions,” said a senior delegate 
at Bangkok. 


An Open Field 


This leaves the field wide open for Communism, which promises to 
do away with poverty and the evils that breed from poverty, and to give 
the individual a sense of his historic importance ; or for Christianity if 
it can show evidence of a faith which has meaning in time as well as 
eternity, and is able to interpret and give direction to the changes that 
are revolutionising Eastern society. It has to be admitted, however, that 
the churches, always a small minority, are not always sure of their place 


in the nationalist struggle or in the movement for social and economic 
justice and that they have not seen as clearly as secular forces that 
“‘where youth goes, that régime wins.” The report goes on, “The lack of 
a definite programme, or of channels for expressing the desire for social 
and economic justice on the part of the churches, causes many to drift 
away, Others to leave the church in favour of a political party, and is a 
hindrance to the evangelism of politically conscious youth... 

‘*We are aware that the church has awakened to the awful possibilities 
of the exploitation of youth by totalitarian forces, but we wish to 
emphasise the importance and significance of the latent powers of youth 
for the task that lies before the Church.” 

If this is not yet fully realised by the Christian churches, it is being 
quickly learnt by the other religions. The recent and rapid development 
of Young Men’s Moslem Associations and Young Men’s Buddhist Asso- 
ciations, and the efforts of fanatical Hindu movements to gain the 
allegiance of young men in India, are perhaps a tribute to the successful 
work of the Y.M.C.A. They are also an acknowledgment, which perhaps 
the churches are slow to make, that a nation needs a religious base, 
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that the ancient faiths are not able to provide it without “borrowing” 
from Christianity, and that the key people for the future are the youth. 


Youth in Educational Institutions 


In fact, “Youth” is a category which, up to the present, has figured 
in very few programmes or budgets of mission boards and societies. 
The reason is simple: Missionary policy has been based on education 
and medical services, which, together with evangelism, have been the 
groundwork on which the Church has been built up. Education was 
pioneer work and was, in the early days, carried on in a setting of per- 
sonal contact and direct influence of the missionaries on the students. 
A Ceylonese headmistress said to me in real distress: “Schools used 
to be part of the evangelistic work of the Church, now we are not allowed 
to give Christian teaching to non-Christians. What should we do ?” 

The acceptance of education as Government policy has in fact led 
to considerable limitation’s being put on Christian teaching to non- 
Christians. In Malaya and Ceylon it amounts to a prohibition, with the 
onus on the teacher to see that non-Christians are not influenced to 
become Christians. In India and Pakistan the written consent of the 
parents is required. In some schools in Pakistan the demand for admis- 
sion into Christian schools is so heavy that it is possible to reject all 
those who do not accept Christian teaching. While this raises on one 
hand the question of religious liberty, it also raises the question of 
church and mission policy. Government education is naturally expanding 
far more rapidly than Christian institutions. Is it the best Christian 
strategy to do intensive work among a few, or to try to get a foothold, 
probably through voluntary student societies, on a much wider basis ? 

Here, the lesson learnt by the churches in Europe should have a 
bearing : that the least vulnerable base from which to work is the Church. 
Restrictions may be put on the right to give Christian teaching in schools, 
and school societies or school-based youth movements may come under 
official ban, but the Church, if it exists at all, has the right to gather 
people, including young people, for worship and instruction. I got the 
impression that there was a good deal of questioning going on about 
missionary policy in education : Christian atmosphere, Christian teach- 
ing, Christian hostels, school chaplains, voluntary Christian movements 
all came up for discussion. Only here and there was there a real search- 
ing of heart about the relation of Church and school. I was known to 
be travelling in the interests of Christian youth. In a number of places 
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there was nowhere to find them except in school. In certain places 
which I visited while schools were closed for the Christmas vacation, 
“youth” were not to be found. 

A further discussion might be held with the educators as to what 
they were educating people for. In some cases I was told that it was 
primarily to train Christian boys from the villages to be leaders in the 
Church — but it had to be admitted that the majority in fact drifted 
into other types of work altogether in the towns. In Siam and Pakistan, 
where the Christians in an educational institution number perhaps 1%, 
the justification is in the standard and quality of liberal education which 
is given — and which has in the past provided the country with its 
finest leadership though few have become Christian. In Ceylon, with 
its numbers of fine boarding schools, one had the impression of being 
in England in the heyday of the Public School system — and that the 
“products” would be similar. It is an interesting comment on missionary 
policy that while Christians are 9% of the total population, they are 
43 % of the University population. But are these what are needed for 
the present day in a Continent “caught in the terrific maelstrom of a 
gigantic revolution” (to use the words of the Chairman of the Bangkok 
Conference)? The youth group had to listen to strong words from a 
senior delegate about “the unwillingness of educated youth to go to 
the places where work is hard and where their service is most needed.” 
They did not deny this charge. Indeed there was evidence in one Uni- 
versity centre after another that the privilege of education was expected to 
lead to a privileged place in society. Doctors and lawyers continue to com- 
pete for a living in the big centres while the country areas are uncared-for. 


Movements of Youth 


Dr. Liston Pope, Dean of Yale Divinity School, reporting in Geneva 
on a long tour of Africa, said, “In the past Christian missions have 
rendered extraordinary service in the education of Africans. Today the 
churches have to decide whether they might not serve Africa better by 
turning over general education and hospitals to Governments so that 
they themselves may pioneer in new fields.” The same might be said in 
relation to Asia, with youth as one of the fields in which pioneering 
was required: youth not under institutional supervision, but as young 
Church members, learning to understand the task of the Christian 
Church, to hold their faith and to pass it on to others and to find their 
calling as Christians within their country and society. In fact, the youth 
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movements, which have developed comparatively recently, have done 
so not on the whole as mission policy, but out of the concern of young 
people themselves to take their Christian profession seriously both in 
the Church and in the world. When I moved in the field of church 
youth movements, I scarcely ever met a missionary. Some of the most 
developed church youth work in India is that of the Mar Thoma Church 
in Travancore, with three highly trained full-time youth secretaries and 
wholly inadequate finances, which are, however, largely provided by the 
young people themselves. 

We heard also of an entirely spontaneous movement among Christian 
youth in Assam, where so many were offering for voluntary evange- 
listic service, that not enough places could be found for them to go. 
The “Peace League” of the Syrian Jacobite Church, which brought to 
an end a 60-year quarrel within the church, is another example of the 
seriousness with which young people take their Church membership. 

These three movements can be taken to illustrate three of the concerns 
found in all these youth movements. My contact with the Mar Thoma 
Youth League was at a training course, conducted jointly with the 
Diocese of the Church of South India, for young men from the parish 
groups. This training is first of all in understanding what the Christian 
Faith is and what it demands, then in understanding the significance 
of events in the light of Christian faith. Looking through the programme 
of the League, one notices the emphasis on teaching, study and training. 
“The future of the Christian Church in India depends on the training 
we give to our youth,” says a report submitted to the Synod of the Church 
of South India. The youth of Assam represent the concern for evan- 
gelism which is a strong feature of young people’s movements. In some 
places this is done through young people bringing their friends along 
from school or work, in others by evangelistic bands going off at week- 
ends especially into the villages. The third concern is for peace and 
unity within the Church and between churches. I found everywhere 
that young people assumed that unity between the churches was both 
desirable and inevitable. This was true in Ceylon, where discussions 
towards unity have gone a long way, in South India, among churches 
which have not yet united with the South India Church, and in Iran, 
where in fact the present pause in conversations between the churches in 
the North and South has come as a great blow to the young people, 
who had already worked out the constitution of a Youth Union. 

The remarkable growth of Christian Youth Councils, now established 
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in almost every country, is a further sign of the sense of “belonging 
together” among Christian young people. They put this down to two 
factors : the nationalist movements, political disturbance, and in some 
cases, pressure on the churches, showed the necessity for a united 
Christian witness. The World Conference of Christian Youth, Oslo 1947, » 
gave the Christian youth of Asia a vision, a message and renewed confi- 
dence in their evangelistic task. The results of this have been noteworthy 
in Indonesia, the Philippines, Japan and Korea. Other countries such 
as India and Ceylon already had Youth Councils related to the National 
Christian Councils, and these have greatly increased the scope of their 
concern. If they have not been able to increase their activities to the 
same extent, this is due to lack of money and adequate staff. 


Service Projects 


A further concern about which much was said at Bangkok was for 
practical service. This has perhaps been carried furthest in the Philip- 
pines where youth work has been developed with the help of young 
American missionaries and has taken to itself many ideas which have 
their origin there. The last number of their quarterly magazine Filipino 
Christian Youth offers a variety of “Adventures in Service.” A youth 
caravan consists of four young people with a counsellor who, after ten 
days’ training, go out to churches in all parts of the islands, to enter into 
the life of the church, so that the young people in that church may carry 
on more effectively after the Caravan has gone. Training in carrying out 
a good youth programme, practical help in repairing buildings or making 
equipment, recreation, worship and music all form part of the week’s 
programme, and at the same time help young people in isolated churches 
to enjoy the fellowship of other Evangelical Christians and the best of 
new ideas and methods. 

A Christian Hospital Aide is a volunteer for service in a Christian 
hospital, doing the small tasks and the personal work which can mean 
so much to sick people, at the same time getting insight into the life 
of a Christian hospital, and possibly testing out a vocation. Other 
countries have service projects to villages which involve demonstrating 
simple health and hygiene rules, having occupations for the children 
and carrying on evangelistic activities in which music plays a big part. 
The value of these activities, however, is probably greater to those 
who do the service than to those who receive it. They give a first-hand 
experience of the life of working people or village people or people in 
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special need, of whom the privileged youth from high school or college 
are apt to know very little. They provide a practical introduction to 
social problems which may give a new concept of the mission of the 
Church in society and a personal call to that task. 

The service project in which the Youth Department has the most 
direct share is that of Ecumenical Work Camps. Three camps were 
held in Japan in 1949, and it is expected to extend the programme to 
Korea, Okinawa and the Philippines in 1950. Schemes under consider- 
ation are for improving conditions in the camps for refugees from North 
Korea, helping to rebuild a bombed leper colony in Okinawa, trans- 
forming an internment camp into a student centre in the Philippines 
(one scheme that was considered involved four days’ walking from the 
nearest town !). These work camps express very nearly the idea of 
“ecumenicity” : “the whole Church in the whole world related to the 
whole of life,” for they seek to draw youth of different confessions, 
nationalities and races into a community of Christian service. They 
may in fact also be one of the ways by which Christian Japanese are 
able to make new contact with the young Christians whose countries 
were occupied. The Bangkok youth report, listing the values of these 
work camps, said that they gave campers a new vision of the reconciling 
power of the world-wide Church, provided practical experience of 
what Christian community life might be, were an inspiration to isolated 


Christian groups, and often gave quite unexpected opportunities for 
evangelism. 


Mutual Aid in Asia 


The international element in the work camps is yet another important 
feature in Christian youth work. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft has written that 
the Bangkok Conference could not but succeed, because there Christians 
of the different Asian countries had the joy of getting to know one 
another and sharing their experiences and their problems. The same 
is true among youth. While many youth leaders have studied in Europe 
and the U.S.A., there are very few who have visited other countries in 
Asia. Yet there are many ways in which better knowledge of each other 
could be of spiritual and practical value. The reconciliation of Japan with 
the rest of Asia has been mentioned, and there are many other inter- 
national relations where Christian contact may do much to interpret 
difficult situations. The relations between India and Pakistan spring 
to mind. I was able to tell the youth leaders in Pakistan of discussions 
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in India about the possibility of some joint project of service to refugees. 
The Pakistani felt that the time for such action was not yet ripe, but 
it meant much to know that such a proposal could be made. 

Asia has the advantage of using English very largely as an interna- 
tional language. Therefore it should be much easier to share printed 
material than would be the case in multi-lingual Europe. The Philip- 
pines Youth Magazine, well produced and covering a wide range of 
interest, would give ideas to youth leaders in many countries. The 
Youth Committee of the N.C.C. in India has just produced a Youth 
Leaders’ Manual which is by no means limited to Indian interests. 

Then the particular problems arising from a Buddhist or Moslem 
environment could well be shared by the leaders from Burma, Siam and 
Ceylon or from Pakistan, Iran, Malaya and Indonesia. There is a ripe 
field here for ecumenical initiative. 

But there is a danger — and it must be noted — of the leaders’ going 
too fast and losing touch with the rank and file. The fact is that wherever 
there is organised youth work it is growing rapidly. But it does not yet 
exist in every church or area. I was told that in Bengal many churches 
would not know what I meant by youth work, and would think they 
had exhausted its possibilities if they had a Bible Class. Secondly, it 
is not growing nearly rapidly enough to take hold of the opportunity 
which exists now but may not do so indefinitely. At the moment young 
people have open minds and hearts and are eagerly looking for that 
which will satisfy. Thirdly, the programme is, on the whole, not ade- 
quate to the occasion. The churches, not having solved many problems 
for themselves, or being unaware of their existence, cannot pass on the 
solution to youth. There is need for the best of ecumenical thinking 
to be made available for these young people, in a form and a language 
which they understand. 

In order to meet this opportunity, the young people must not be 
left to themselves. They must have the support of those who support 
their churches. Mission Boards and Church Synods must recognise 
“Youth” as a valid category demanding staff, finance and encourage- 
ment. The Church Youth Movements are perhaps the most “indige- 
nous” part of church life in Asia, and for that reason publicity should be 
given here to the resolution of the Bangkok Conference commending 
to churches and N.C.C.’s both the study of the youth delegates’ report 
and the practice of associating young people with them in their main 
conferences and assemblies. 
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WE INTEND TO STAY TOGETHER 


BY 


ANGUs DUN 


That simple sentence from the Message of our first Assembly can 
serve as my text. For I am concerned with the question as to how we 
can give effect to that intention “to stay together.” 

It is obvious that the World Council is not a thing in itself. Yet 
how easy it is to think of it as a thing in itself off there in Geneva. We 
may ask, “What is the World Council doing?” or ‘‘What should it 
be doing ?” as though it were an entity easily located, whose doings 
could be readily identified. The truth is that it is a vast, as yet rather 
shapeless thing — a hope, an idea, quite as much as an actuality. The 
truth is that it is some 150 Churches as yet very imperfectly “in council.” 
We can ask properly, “What is Visser ’t Hooft up to?” or “What did 
the Central Committee decide last July?” But the more important 
question is, ““What are we member Churches doing together?” “Are 
we drawing together, talking together, praying together, witnessing 
together ?” 

When those of us who were official delegates of our Churches at 
Amsterdam pledged ourselves “‘to stay together,” we were certainly not 
speaking as individuals. We were speaking for our Churches. We were 
there because we had been sent to do this thing. Yet how hard it is to 
commit a whole Church to an ongoing responsible relationship that 
will truly engage its whole life. 

How shall we get our Churches to carry through within their own 
structure and life the commitment we made on their behalf? How shall 
we actualize on continents, in countries, in neighborhoods the measure 
of unity we have formalized in world terms and at top levels ? 

At that top level we have agreed to carry forward together the work 
of the two world movements for unity in Faith and Order, and in Life 
and Work ; to facilitate common action by the Churches ; to promote 
cooperation and study, to promote the growth of ecumenical conscious- 
ness, to establish relations with denominational federations of world- 
wide scope; to call world conferences on specific subjects, and to 
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support the member Churches in their task of evangelism. These are the 
things we have engaged ourselves to carry on together according to the 
terms of our covenant. Plainly a skeleton staff in Geneva or London 
or New York cannot do these things, nor can a small Executive Com- 
mittee, meeting twice a year, nor a Central Committee, meeting once 
a year. Only we, the member Churches, can do these things. The task 
of our staff and committees is to remind us of what we have undertaken, 
to help keep us in communication with one another, and to try to 
keep track of what we are up to. 

In still broader terms it can be said that our Churches have under- 
taken to look towards one another : in Visser *t Hooft’s words, to carry 
forward a serious and dynamic conversation with one another about 
our differences in faith, in message, in order, to move as near to one 
another as consciences will permit. And on the other hand, we have 
undertaken to look out together on the world we all face, on man’s 
disorder, on mass society, on the sheep without a shepherd. 


“We” Means Each Church and the Whole Church 


However we state our commitment, the questions that must be driven 
home are again, “How can our Churches be brought to gear into that 


commitment at the centers of their life, and how can our commitments 
be put to work in the much publicized ‘grass roots’ ?” 

I can speak to these questions most concretely and honestly in terms 
of the member Church with which I am identified, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States. Possibly my doing so will stimulate 
others to wrestle with the question in terms of the structure and rela- 
tionships within which their responsibilities are set. 

I believe it is fair to say that my own Church is as yet tied into the 
World Council, and likewise into the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, on the periphery of its life rather than at the 
center. 

Our supreme legislative body is a “General Convention,” consisting 
of a House of Bishops and a House of Clerical and Lay Deputies meeting 
every three years. That body voted that we should join the World 
Council. Our Presiding Bishop selected our delegates with care and all 
possible fairness to various points of view among us. Our delegates 
and alternates were all in attendance at Amsterdam. On our return some 
of us made some speeches and wrote a few articles. Our Church papers, 
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which are widely read by our clergy and by a small percentage of our 
laity, reported on Amsterdam admirably. But our General Convention 
did not meet again until a year after Amsterdam. That Convention 
was heavily focused on the program of our own Church in missionary 
and educational advance and in the additional financial undertakings 
involved. The significance of the World Council and of our member- 
ship in it was squeezed into the agenda as a minor theme. Because a few 
of us, including our Presiding Bishop, had this concern, a mass meeting 
was arranged at which Bishop Neill of the World Council staff spoke 
magnificently. But the larger part of our deputies had put in a heavy 
legislative day and were not present. The mass meeting was what we 
call a “‘side show.” The ecumenical cause was not a main act in the 
main tent. 

To be sure, our Convention established a ““Commission on Ecumenical 
Relations” to take the place of our previous ““Commission on Faith and 
Order,” and to represent our Convention in our responsibilities to the 
World Council and the Federal Council. But our “Commissions” are 
primarily committees of reference whose normal business is to study 
matters of importance to our Church and to bring in reports or recom- 
mendations for legislation to the next Convention. They commonly meet 
once a year, rarely twice a year. They are entirely without staff and are 
incapable of effective administrative activities. 

On the administrative side of our Church’s organization we have 
established in relatively recent years a National Council. This is in 
effect an executive committee, whose responsibility is to carry forward 
the program of our Church as adopted by our Convention ; our mis- 
sionary work overseas and at home, our educational work with our 
children and adult membership, our social services, our financial admi- 
nistration and fund-raising. This Council, meeting four times a year, 
is staffed with executive officers and secretaries assigned to these several 
departments of our activities. But as yet we have no department of 
ecumenical relations and no staff officers, whose responsibility it is to 
keep us in constant working relations with the World Council and the 
Federal Council. There is no guarantee that our representatives in these 
memberships will also be members of our National Council, though 
fortunately a few of them happen to be. The result is that our responsib- 
ilities as members of the World Council or of the Federal Council have 
up to now received only the most casual mention in the central executive 
body of our Church. Our representatives in these ecumenical bodies 
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have not been expected to report to it. They have had no channels 
through which to bring recommendations to it. 

Because this situation began to be realized our National Council has 
very recently established a small Sub-Committee on Ecumenical Rela- 
tions. Only time will tell how helpful that may prove in rectifying our 
structural weaknesses as a working member in ecumenical fellowships. 
Obviously, it is no more than a small beginning. 

Our unreadiness for our new relationships can be illustrated in more 
specific areas. Plainly we have made financial commitments. We are 
obligated to do our proportionate part in supplying the budgetary needs 
of the World Council and the Federal Council. The simplest way to 
assure our meeting these obligations is to place in our central budget 
the whole amounts of our allotted shares. This has the advantage of 
guaranteeing support in the measure that we meet our own objectives 
as a Church. But it has the important disadvantage that it encourages 
no wide sense of participation. Our present obligation to the World 
Council is $28,000 for the year 1950. That figure readily disappears in 
a total budget of some $5,000,000. Whereas our dioceses and parishes 
and even our general membership are aware that they participate in 
supporting our missionary work and educational work, they are largely 
unaware that a little part of their giving is to make possible our outreach 
towards our Methodist brethren and Lutheran brethren and Orthodox 
brethren. A very few of our congregations and a very few of our lay 
members give directly to the World Council or to the Federal Council. 
That is an uncertain, not readily predictable source; it is expensive 
money to collect, but it has high educational value. I do not know the 
answer to this dilemma, but I believe it is worth thinking about in 
my own Church and in other Churches. Probably nothing has done 
more to develop “ecumenical consciousness” in recent years than the 
widespread participation of our congregations and individual members 
in giving to inter-church aid. 


Study at the Level of the Parish 


All will agree that a main part of the World Council’s life is to be 
found in its cooperative study programs. It is these that give substance 
to our conversations with one another about our differences and agree- 
ments in faith, in message, in worship, in order. It is these that help 
us to look out together on the world we face together, to help one another 
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to understand that world and to live and work and witness in it more 
effectively as those who in truth accept Our Lord Jesus Christ as God 
and Saviour. 

This purportedly shared study process must be carried along on two 
very different levels. At the top level it is the work of selected specialists 
drawn from the member Churches with a primary view to their compe- 
tence both to contribute to the study and to represent their own tradi- 
tions in it. The study commissions of selected specialists prepare the 
working papers for the larger world conferences. But this top level 
process is in danger of becoming detached from the common life of the 
member Churches, if it is not accompanied by a more popular study 
and discussion process that reaches down in substantial measure into 
the thought of average pastors and of the more thoughtful lay people. 

Here again, in terms of my own Church, I have to say that we are 
very imperfectly geared in to our new relationship. Our necessarily few 
representatives on study commissions have been drafted for that service. 
Our new Commission on Ecumenical Relations has to discover who 
they are. I am certain that at the moment of writing our National 
Council does not know who they are. No obligation has been laid upon 
them to bring back to their own Church any knowledge or wisdom they 
gain from this highly privileged experience. No channels of responsible 
communication between them and their own Church have been esta- 
blished. They are acting largely as “free lances.” 

On the level of more popular studies designed to provide wider 
participation we are even more unprepared for effective fulfillment of 
our membership. Excellent Study Pamphlets on “The Bible and the 
Church’s Message to the World,” on “The Meaning of Work” and 
other subjects being tackled by the Study Department of the World 
Council have been prepared. In time we may hope that popular materials 
on the Faith and Order range of subjects will be available. But how 
will they be brought into effective circulation and use within my Church ? 
Our Commission on Ecumenical Relations is certainly unprepared to 
secure such circulation and use save in a most fragmentary and scattered 
measure. Our Church’s established Department of Christian Education 
is seeking to encourage and implement Adult Education among our 
religiously illiterate membership. It is making headway slowly. It seems 
evident that ecumenical studies will reach our constituency only if they 
can be gotten into the main channels of our Church’s life. But at present 
those channels are rather heavily clogged with materials, appeals, 
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suggestions which tend to be dammed up at the outlets. I am not 
defeatist, but neither can I be optimistic about the speed with which we 
can nurture an informed “‘ecumenical consciousness” among our people. 

We are in the midst of an ambitious plan to create a new curriculum 
and new study materials for our children and youth. Obviously, if we 
take seriously our ecumenical commitments these must be strongly 
reflected in the plans for the teaching of those who will carry on after 
us. But, again, that can happen only if the ecumenical concern is 
established in the central organs of a Church body. 


The Spirit and the Structure 


It may well appear that I am too concerned with organization and 
mechanism. Is not the Spirit all important and the will-for-unity ? 
Where there is the will, shall not the way be found? Yes and no. No 
adjustment in Church structure or fabrication of channels will suffice 
if there be no will. But the will-to-unity already granted to us, far too 
feeble as it is, can be frustrated and blocked by failure to take seriously 
the fact that a Church has a body and habit patterns. New relationships 
require reorientation in spirit and in body. 

I am sure that my own Church needs to think and to act in fresh 
ways if it is to carry through within its own structure and life the commit- 
ment it has made in joining the World Council of Churches. Others 
must say whether this is true of their Churches. What I say of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is only by way of illustration. The problem 
must be different in Churches of different sizes and of different polity. 
I suspect it must be present among all our Churches. As a friend in 
our movement has written to me, “our Churches have inevitably (and 
rightly) become large institutions, which themselves have a momentum 
more powerful than any individual in it.” World Council secretaries 
and committees cannot change this. Only from within the institutions 
can this momentum be overcome and altered. 

So far as I know, our Episcopal Church is no more and no less 
hypocritical in its commitment to the World Council than other Churches. 
What I am pleading for is that we should take seriously the need for 
operational changes, if we are to meet the claims of our covenant to 
“stay together.” 

The second major task is to actualize on continents, in countries, 
in neighborhoods the measure of unity we have formalized in world 
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terms and at top levels. That task is closely linked with the first, for 
in all our Churches, even, I take it, in those of ““congregational”’ tradition, 
the local divisions and sub-divisions take their cues in important measure 
from central and divisional leadership. 

Speaking again of my own Church, it appears to me that we are 
inclined to move towards cooperative relations with other Churches in 
inverse ratio to their proximity. We kindle most to the World Council, 
perhaps because it most nearly approximates to “the ecumenical idea.” 
We kindle rather less to the Federal Council, though we are full members 
of it after long years of hesitation. We are far less fully engaged in 
state councils and city federations. I do not know whether this is a 
peculiarity of our own psychology or whether it simply reflects the fact 
that when we confront the Reformed Church of France or the Lutheran 
Church of Sweden or the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, we can 
remain in the “purer” regions of “faith and order,” whereas when our 
local St. John’s Parish faces the Presbyterian and Lutheran and Methodist 
churches in the adjacent city streets the competitive realities are more 
in the foreground. Certainly it is true of all of us that when we come 
down to the local, concrete manifestations of our Churches, they are 
rarely pure specimens of the Church-idea we proclaim to one another 
in world conferences. They are often considerably de-natured or even 
vulgarized, that is, quite human. So just there where we have the best 
opportunity to meet, it may prove most difficult to meet. 

Yet the Message of Amsterdam still speaks our best conviction 
when it says, “Our coming together to form a World Council will be 
vain unless Christians and Christian congregations everywhere commit 
themselves to the Lord of the Church in a new effort to seek together, 
where they live, to be His witnesses and servants among their neigh- 
bors.” Surely the word “together” and the phrase “‘where they live” 
must be underscored. 

The dead-line I must meet if this is to reach Geneva on schedule 
draws near and I must stop. So it is with all our ecumenical conversa- 
tions. I can only hope that others will take over this beginning of a 
conversation where I leave off. 





ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


THE MESSAGE AND REPORTS OF THE EASTERN ASIA 
CONFERENCE 


(Bangkok, December 4-11, 1949) 


The Eastern Asia Conference, which was held at Bangkok under the 
auspices of the International Missionary Council and the World Council of 
Churches, adopted a message to the Churches, a report on the proclamation 
of the Gospel in Asia and a report on the Church in social and political life. 
It also received a report from the Youth Delegation. The text of these four 
documents follows. 


A. A MESSAGE FROM THE EASTERN ASIA CHRISTIAN 
CONFERENCE TO THE CHURCHES IN E. ASIA 


Met here in Bangkok as members of the Christian Church from twelve 
countries in Asia, and conscious of our privilege in being enabled thus to 
meet and of our responsibility as disciples of Jesus Christ, at a moment of 
grave peril and great opportunity in the history of this continent, we are 
constrained to send this message to our fellow-Christians in the countries 
which we represent. 

We believe that it is God Himself who has made it possible for us to hold 
this first meeting of the representatives of the churches of Eastern Asia at 
such a time as this. Many of our countries have in the recent past endured 
great suffering and distress. All have entered upon a period of far-reaching 
change and upheaval. Some have entered — or are now entering — with 
mingled hope and fear, upon the tasks which follow a newly-won freedom. 
Others are in the throes of internal revolution and continuing civil war. All 
are conscious of new and powerful forces in the life of Asia which hold possi- 
bilities both of good and of evil for the future. 

Amid all the turmoil of the time we bear witness afresh to the eternal truth 
of the Gospel, the truth that the world has a Lord, a Judge and a Saviour — 
Jesus Christ. Constrained by His love and directed by His plain command 
we declare again that the Gospel is the saving truth for this as for every 
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generation, and we urge upon the churches of Eastern Asia the duty of 
making the Gospel known to every creature. 

In the struggle to found their national life upon the principles of freedom 
and justice, our peoples are threatened not only by forces which explicitly 
deny these principles, but also by the fundamental inability of unredeemed 
human nature to implement them even when they are explicitly accepted. 
But these very conditions constitute an urgent summons to us who have 
been entrusted with the Gospel of redemption, and there is widespread evi- 
dence of eager desire on the part of multitudes to hear this Gospel. Doors 
are wide open to us in many lands. But some of these doors are likely soon 
to be shut. In some countries restraints are already placed upon the entry of 
foreign missionaries. In other areas the Church has come under governments 
which aim to prevent the organized propagation of Christianity, and yet 
others are likely to come under the same conditions. These facts give a special 
urgency to our appeal to the churches of East Asia to undertake with a new 
sense of responsibility the task of so making Christ known in the power of the 
Holy Spirit, that men may come to accept Him as Saviour and King, and to 
serve him in the fellowship of His Church. In this task both younger and 
older churches are bound together in a partnership of obedience. 

We have received many evidences of the unchanging power of the Gospel 
at work in our own day to change men and communities. The Lord’s arm is 
not shortened that it cannot save. Even where every effort is made by hostile 
forces to prevent the preaching of the Gospel, the evidence shows that when 
the whole congregation — its minister and every member of it — is committed 
to the task of witness, nothing can stop its advance and that, just when the 
power of Satan seems overwhelming, the Church is granted new discoveries of 
the power of God. 

We give thanks to God for the growing desire in the churches of Eastern 
Asia for unity in the common life of Christ’s Body. We rejoice in the steps 
which have already been taken to this end in several of our countries. But 
we acknowledge with shame and penitence that we continue to sin against the 
Lord in presenting a divided witness to the world He came to save. We 
believe that God has called the churches of Eastern Asia to a special part in 
the fulfilment of our Lord’s unceasing prayer that we may all be one that the 
world may believe, and we earnestly call upon all our Churches to pray and 
work that His will may be done. The conversion of the world is the work of 
God. We are but His servants, and our greatest task is to give ourselves, 
with the whole Church, to unwearying prayer that the peoples of the world 
may turn to Him and be saved. 

And now the God of all Grace who hath called us unto His eternal glory 
by Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered a while make you perfect, stablish, 
strengthen, settle you. To Him be glory and dominion for ever and ever, Amen. 
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B. THE PROCLAMATION OF THE GOSPEL IN EAST ASIA 


The Gospel of the Crucified and Risen Lord is God’s Message for all 
times, and for all conditions of men. It should be preached in its fulness, 
both in its own right and in its own light. Its very presentation can create the 
needs which it alone can satisfy, and raise the questions which it alone can 
answer. But the evangelist should always have regard for the contemporary 
needs and problems in any human situation which make aspects of the message 
specially relevant. 

The supreme need of the hour in the Younger Churches is for a fuller 
experience of the living reality of Christ, for the manifestation of the new man 
in Christ, and for a closer acquaintance with the Bible as the dynamic Word. 
Fellowship with the Lord and the study of His Word are the essential prere- 
quisites for the kind of theology which will be both loyal to the Divine Revela- 
tion and expressive of the life and thought of the people of our lands when 
renewed by Christ. 

We believe at the same time that the Christian Message may be made more 
challenging, if it is presented in close relation to the special needs of the 
human situation in many given time, and also if it adopts and utilizes certain 
values in the traditional culture of each people. 

In the lands of East Asia, the impact of Western ideals of individual 
worth, economic justice and political democracy has brought about a crisis 
of culture. The task of reconciling the new social values with the old cultural 
heritage has not been achieved. Some of the old social institutions have 
broken down. Others, such as the Caste system in India, are being subjected 
to serious attack. In China, the change has been profound and widespread. 

In many lands, however, attempts are being made to find the needed 
spiritual dynamic from their ancient faiths to support and safeguard the 
new social ideals. But the claim that the ancestral faith of these lands can 
provide the needed inspiration has not been proved. The intelligentsia are 
no less confused and frustrated than the common man. 

One serious cause for concern is the noticeable deterioration in the moral 
integrity of the peoples of East Asian lands, at a time when the demands of 
the new democratic order call for high standards of responsibility in civic 
relations. The effort made by non-Christian thought-systems to establish 
a satisfactory basis for righteousness challenge the Christian evangelist to 
preach the Gospel as the one sure hope of East Asia. 

Preaching the Message, then, in this contemporary context, let us call 
men to the Christian faith. God has created man in His image; in Christ, 
He is redemptively active in our world ; His sovereignty is the ultimate factor 
in world history ; His judgment, at the end of time, will be pronounced on 
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man, and by His grace the just shall inherit His Kingdom. This faith alone 
can be the one sure source of strength for us men in our common quest to 
secure and possess those ends of human worthfulness, economic justice and 
true democracy. 

The occasion calls for a bold declaration of the Message of the Gospel, 
preaching the Word with pointed reference to the saving power of God in 
Jesus Christ. But the occasion also demands of us and the Churches of the 
lands of East Asia, that we show forth in our own lives the fruits of God’s 
forgiveness, and demonstrate through service of our fellow-men that in renewed 
consecration of our powers to the will of Almighty God there is hope of 
man’s natural gifts and talents’ being sanctified and transfigured. 

Since the Gospel has to be preached in all the languages of East Asia, 
and the Christian life lived in all its various cultural and social situations it 
is essential that the Churches should engage in a much more thorough study 
of the language, literature, music, art and social structure of their peoples, 
so that they may know more clearly how these are to be used, adapted or 
rejected for the service of the Gospel and the Church. It is our conviction 
that the life and witness of our Churches is at present seriously weakened 
by failure to discharge this duty. 

In this endeavour, it is important that a careful study be made of the 
theological criteria which will guide the Younger Churches, if they are to 
make their distinctive contribution in life and thought to the Ecumenical 
fellowship. We therefore recommend to the different N.C.C.’s that Departments 
of Study be set up in association with similar activities of the W.C.C. and 
the I.M.C. to stimulate serious research in the anthropology and the classical 
religions of the people of our lands in relation to the Christian faith. 

In order that the Christian Message may make the fullest impact on our 
world, we further recommend that the Churches in East Asia dedicate them- 
selves in particular to the following tasks : 


1. The strengthening of the liturgical life of the Church so that all members 
may take a fuller part in the worship of God ; 


. A deliberate effort to enlist the entire membership of the Churches 
for evangelism, to train congregations, small groups, youth groups, 
and selected individuals for this task, and to secure the whole-hearted 
service of every minister of the Church in this part of his duty ; 


. The training of lay members for Christian obedience in the particular 
conditions of their several vocations ; 


. The early completion of the process by which the responsibility for 
the missionary task is every place in transferred to the Church in 
that place ; ; 
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5. The development of plans consistent with the principles of comity 
by which every Church can have some share in the evangelisation of 
areas other than its own, so that a sense of responsibility for the world- 
wide mission of the Church may increasingly become a normal part 
of the life of every Christian ; and 


. A much more determined effort to distribute the Bible and Christian 
literature throughout the whole of Eastern Asia. 


C. THE CHURCH IN SOCIAL AND POLITICAL LIFE 


1. The Gospel proclaims that God’s sovereignty includes all realms of life. 

Christ, sitting at the right hand of God, reigns, and the Church owes it 
to the world to remind it constantly that it lives under His Judgment 
and Grace. It is not the challenge of any ideology but the knowledge 
of the love of God in Christ for man, that is the basis of the Church’s 
social and political concern. In East Asia, the majority of people, both 
in the rural and urban areas, live in conditions of abject poverty and 
under oppressive systems that cramp their personality ; and it is the will 
of God that the Churches should witness to His redeeming love through 
an active concern for human freedom and justice. 
The Churches are called to be penitent for their sin of disobedience in 
this matter, before they can be renewed by God and be made channels 
of God’s concern for man in society.. This spiritual renewal will manifest 
itself in a transformation of the social life of the Church itself. 


. The struggle for and the attainment of political freedom have awakened 
the hitherto submerged peoples of East Asia to a new sense of dignity 
and historical mission. These are basic elements in the revolutionary 
ferment which are at work in the contemporary revolts and power-conflicts 
in Asia. Ideologies have arisen to interpret this revolution to the common 
man and to lead him in his search for his destiny. Ideological conflicts 
are becoming increasingly integral to the political and social life of East 
Asia. The victory of Communist leadership in China has created an 
essentially new situation there and at the same time made the tensions 
more acute in other Asian lands. 


. The Churches dare not assume a purely passive, indifferent or neutral 
attitude towards the crucial political and social issues of the times. It 
is, of course, not the task of the Church as such to enter into the arena 
of party-politics or to pronounce judgment on the technical aspects of 
government and society. But it is the responsibility of the Church to 
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rediscover and proclaim both to its own members and to those outside the 
basic truths declared in the Bible, about the life of men in society and in 
the State, which no individual or government can disregard with impunity. 
In this creative stage of Asian life, with its possibilities for good and evil, 
with its discovery of the worth of the human person, but also with its 
tendencies towards nihilism and totalitarianism, the peoples of Asia, 
and particularly the younger generation, need the prophetic warning 
which only the Church can give about the foundations of human dignity 
and the common life. No fear of “politics,” no fear of the consequences 
can excuse silence in such a decisive moment. The watchman who sees 
danger must blow his trumpet in the name of the Lord to warn the people. 
Moral advice and the proclamation of moral ideas are insufficient. Only 
that which transcends morals, namely, the knowledge of the ultimate 
accountability of man and society to God and of the Grace of God by 
which men being forgiven forgive one another, can be the foundation 
of personal responsibility and responsible society. The lack of the know- 
ledge of God as the Judge of history is at the root of all tendencies towards 
nihilism and totalitarianism, in Asia and elsewhere. The proclamation 
of the Word of God, with a profound sense of its relevance to the ideo- 
logical and political conflicts of the Orient, is therefore the central task 
of the Church in Asia. In the final analysis, the prophetic ministry of 
the Church in the social and political order depends on the Church’s being 
truly a community of persons rooted in the Word of God, that is, wor- 
shipping congregations in which human worth and mutual responsibility 
are acknowledged and realised, and from which love goes out in work 
of service to the neighbourhood. A true Christian congregation is the 
most effective prophetic witness to the divine righteousness in society, 
and the only answer to the challenge of political ideologies that view 
man solely in terms of his social and political functions. The Christian 


congregation has revolutionary significance in the East Asian political 
situation. 


. In considering Communism, the Christian must distinguish between the 
social revolution which seeks justice and the totalitarian ideology which 
interprets and perverts it. The Christian Church must welcome the demand 
of the peoples for a fuller participation in the life of society at the level 
where power is exercised, since this is an expression of human dignity ; 
and the rise of Communism is a judgment on the Churches for their failure 
to do so. Nevertheless the struggle for justice frustrates itself if the evil 
forces inherent in any human situation are not held in check. Because 
Communism lacks a conception of the independence of moral reality 
over against power, it denies the supremacy of the moral law over power- 
politics and hence in the long run defeats the very purpose of the social 
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revolution. This ideological error in Communism, which turns a social 
revolution for justice into a new oppression, arises out of the self-right- 
eousness of its militant atheism; and at this point the conflict between 
Christianity and Communism is fundamental. 


. The political situation vis-a-vis Communism varies widely in different 
countries. The revolution in China, though led by Communists, may not 
yet have manifested fully the evil consequences of the normal relativism 
integral to Communism ; and the Church’s witness in China may be specif- 
ically to seek to provide a moral and religious foundation for the new 
sense of social freedom and economic justice among the people. In those 
countries where the possibility exists of transforming the social order 
democratically so that the means employed may not destroy the ends 
of justice, a true social democracy may be the answer to Communism. 
We must recognise at this point however, that democratic institutions 
and values divorced from their original Christian motive exist in a moral 
and religious vaccum and tend to break down. The Christian has the 
task of redefining and reinforcing these institutions and values in the 
light of the Christian faith, supplying a moral dynamic which they lack 
today. The fundamental rights of the human person cannot endure except 
as they are acknowledged as derived from man’s relation to God in Christ. 
The Christian truth alone can judge and save democracy from breaking 
down in the face of the forces of totalitarianism of the left and the right, 
and make it truly social. 

A duty rests upon the Churches in East Asia to help, through literature 
and other means, both those within their fold and outside, especially 
youth, to understand the true nature of the social crisis in which they 
are, and the positive way to accept its challenge in the historical situation 
in which they are placed. The Churches should take the initiative in bridging 
the gulf between the Church and organised labour in town and village ; 
and there is a whole problem of communication in this connection, to 
which the Churches should address themselves through evangelists who 
identify themselves in a costly way with the day-to-day struggles of labourer 
and peasant for justice. 


. The most fundamental freedom is religious freedom. Nations are not 
truly free unless they recognise that each citizen has the right to decide 
for himself what religion he will profess, and that each religion has the 
right to proclaim its convictions without interference. We are glad to 
find that in most Asian lands these truths have been stated in the national 
constitutions. We hope that the religious liberty clause of the United 
Nations’ Charter of Human Rights will be increasingly acknowledged 
as the standard of action in this field and urge that the Churches endeavour 
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to ensure that the Covenant of Human Rights, now being discussed in 
the United Nations Assembly, shall be ratified by their respective govern- 
ments. 

But we also are aware that the official acceptance of these principles often 
goes together with theories and policies which are in fact a denial of 
religious freedom. We hear of legislation which makes Christian evangelism 
virtually impossible in certain areas. We hear of discrimination against 
Christians and of material advantage being offered them if they will adopt 
the dominant religion of the country. We also are concerned about the 
trend in certain nations for the state to assume responsibility for the 
organisation of the religious life, which is the province of religious com- 
munities and not of the state. 

The Christian Churches and national Christian councils must take an 
energetic stand against all these infringements of religious freedom and 
assist in educating the adherents of all religious towards a fuller under- 
standing of the nature of religious liberty. Ignorance among members 
of the Churches of the issues involved seriously affects the cause of 
religious liberty. The repudiation of religious liberty by certain Churches 
gravely weakens the Christian effort to defend victims of religious oppres- 
sion. The Christian Church cannot accept anything less than the freedom 
which allows it to be what it is, namely, the body through which the 
Lord Jesus Christ continually calls men and women from all nations, 
races and religions into communion with Himself. The Church dare not 
become a static minority ; it must be an ever-expanding, dynamic, free 
and open society. 


. Finally, it is necessary to remind ourselves that the Christian hope rests 
not on the historical situation in which we find ourselves but on God’s 
revelation of the meaning and end of history in the life, death and resur- 
rection of Christ. While therefore it is the Christian responsibility to 
work or defend a political and social order informed by the Christian 
understanding of man and his destiny, as a sign and witness to the Christian 
hope, the breakdown of political hopes does not destroy the freedom of 
the Christian man and the Christian Church. “Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which according to his abundant mercy 
hath begotten us again unto a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you.” (I Peter, 1 : 3-4.) 


* 
* * 


(The Conference hopes that Churches and Christian Councils in East 
Asia will take this document and give it publicity, and explain it in simple 
terms to Christians and non-Christians.) 
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D. REPORT OF THE YOUTH DELEGATION 


We would first humbly thank Almighty God that He has given us this 
opportunity to meet together. As leaders and representatives of the Christian 
youth of East Asian countries, we have discussed our common problems 
and sought to wait upon Him that He might show us ways and means by 
which youth could play its part in establishing the Lordship of Jesus Christ 
in East Asia. We are deeply grateful that the International Missionary Council 
and the World Council of Churches, at the instigation of the Youth Depart- 
ment, made provision for special youth sessions to meet within the East 
Asian Conference. We note with gladness this recognition of youth as part 
of the total church community with its special problems, responsibilities 
and duties. This recognition is symbolised for us in the Youth Department 
of the World Council of Churches, whose message to us we would wish to 
to share with you. 


The place of Youth in the Church 


We represent the youth of nine countries in East Asia, and greatly regret 
the absence of the Chinese delegate. As we have taken part in this Conference, 
we have become increasingly aware of our kinship with one another both 
in our aspirations and in the problems confronting us ; of the reality of the 
world-wide Church ; of the Church set over against the world in every country ; 
and we have become conscious that youth have a special place in the whole 
evangelistic task of the Church. 

We have no doubt that this meeting of the representatives of youth of 
the East Asian churches will serve as both the source and focal point of the 
awakening of the youth of the churches to the whole ecumenical movement 
and to the part it has to play in it. 

Youth is that age in the life of man when physical vigour, enthusiasm 
and zest are at their height and when mind and spirit are not yet preoccupied 
with affairs and institutions. Youth carries with it the driving force behind 
the social upheavals and changes in all ages. We have in our own day seen 
the attempts made by the totalitarian countries to exploit these resources 
of youth and to find in them a blind unreasoning obedience to carry into 
effect the plans and policies of a powerful minority. We are aware that the 
Church has awakened to the awful possibilities of this phenomenon, but we 
wish to emphasise again the importance and significance of the latent powers 
of youth for the task that lies before the Church. Though we eschew the 
totalitarian techniques of indoctrination and regimentation which seek to 
stifle and suppress the personality, we cannot but feel the necessity for the 
Church to utilise to the full the characteristic readiness for commitment of 
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youth. Every generation needs to be evangelised and the most opportune 
moment for doing this is during youth when their zeal and enthusiasm can 
be won for Christ and the Gospel. It is from this group that the Church 
should expect to find its future leaders. 

We are conscious of the perennial struggle between youth and age, the 
one impatient of restraint, full of idealism and abandon, the other more 
cautious, experienced, sometimes resentful of the forwardness of youth and 
its desire to take things into its own hands. We are also conscious of the 
fact that the rapidity of the changes in society have tended to make this tension 
more acute. We are therefore all the more thankful that we as youth represent- 
atives have been given a place in this conference and we hope that the churches 
will follow this good example. While recognising that we belong to a special 
age-group with its peculiar problems and attitudes, we want to emphasise 
our sense of membership in the Church with special tasks within it and signi- 
ficance for it. This demands both the freedom for youth to organise so as 
to take account of their peculiar needs, and also the inclusion of young people 
in the tasks and activities of the church as a whole. While we are aware of 
the danger of creating divisions within the community of the church fellowship, 
we would stress the need of special provision for youth and of meeting their 
desire for trust and responsibility, opportunities for service and training for 
leadership. 


Trends and Developments 


As we have listened to reports from the countries we represent, we have 
heard of the remarkable development of cooperation among Christian youth. 
This has been brought by two factors. The nationalist movements, political 
disturbance and, in some cases, pressure on the churches, have shown the 
necessity for a united Christian witness. The World Conference of Christian 
Youth held at Oslo in 1947 gave to youth delegates from Asia the inspiration 
and incentive to go back to their own countries to work for closer unity among 
Christians and to share with other young people, as far as they were able, 
the vision of the Lordship of Christ over His Church, over the world and 
the nations and over their personal lives. The result is seen in the development 
of Christian Youth Councils. While India, China and Ceylon have had 
long standing Youth Committees of the N.C.C., other Councils, such as 
Indonesia and Singapore have been formed by the youth themselves. The 
Philippines, Indonesia, Singapore, Korea have organised their Youth Councils 
since 1947, while Siam has just formed its first denominational Youth 
Council. 

Young people are not always as conscious of the differences between 
denominations as their elders. They are perhaps more conscious of the obstacle 
that the division of the churches presents to effective evangelism. One of the 
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results of this work together is seen in united witness and evangelism to young 
people outside the Church — a witness which the separate denominations 
sometimes fail to give. 

We recognise that those who take part in these Councils belong to the 
educationally privileged. This is often made necessary by the language 
problem even within one country, which demands the ability to speak a 
European language. We acknowledge however that too often this leads 
to plans’ being made which relate largely to the school and college-trained 
group. We ought to be far more conscious of those young Christians whose 
lives are spent in agriculture or industry and who also need all the help the 
churches can give them if they are to continue to grow in faith. While the 
unsettled condition in some countries makes contact with the country areas 
difficult, we have given heed to what has been said at this meeting about 
the unwillingness of educated youth to go to the places where work is hard 
and where their service is most needed. 

From delegates of many countries we have heard of the concern of young 
people for social and economic justice, a concern often first roused by the 
teaching they have received in Christian schools. The lack of a definite pro- 
gramme or of channels for expressing this desire on the part of the churches 
causes many to drift away, others to leave the church in favour of a political 
party, and is a hindrance to the evangelism of politically conscious youth. 


Service Projects 


We have heard in several reports of new enterprises on the part of youth 
to render service in the areas of greatest need. The All-Burma Christian 
Youth League played a significant part in volunteer work for the Karen 
refugees, and in so doing gave a practical witness to the unity of Christians 
across racial lines. We read of Chinese youth groups giving service in medicine 
and hygiene in the villages. We heard of Work Camps in the Philippines 
which had gone into the malaria-infested areas to teach and demonstrate 
methods of prevention and health, and of youth caravans which had strength- 
ened the hands of young people in churches where youth work was weak, 
by working with them on some practical project such as repairing a church 
building, and bringing new and more effective techniques of religious education. 

We heard with special interest of the first International Christian Work 
Camps held in Japan under the auspices of the World Council of Churches 
Youth Department. These camps included 50 Japanese, 30 Americans, 
2 Chinese and 1 Korean. They worked on projects ranging from work in 
the camps to which repatriates came from Russian occupied zones, to levelling 
a playing field near the site of the Nagasaki bomb drop. The experience of 
these camps was a convincing proof of their value : 
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Ecumenical experience : The work campers learnt to know and under- 
stand fellow-Christians from nations which had been on opposite sides in 
the war; they gained a new vision of the reconciling power of the world- 
wide Church. 

Training for youth work : The experience of living together in a community 
of worship and service gave a new conception of what the local church or 
church youth group might become and has had a direct influence on the life 
of the congregations from which the work campers came. 

Help to local churches : The visits paid by the work campers at week-ends 
to churches in the neighbourhood of the camps has given stimulus and inspir- 
ation to the young people there. 

Evangelism: For the repatriates, coming back heavily indoctrinated 
with Communist propaganda, this first contact with Christian young people 
of different countries who were doing heavy manual labour to make life 
easier for them, was a great cause of wonder. It led to questions’ being asked 
as to the nature of such a faith as prompted young people to help them, and 
thus created challenging opportunities for direct evangelism. 

The Church’s Task : They gave a first-hand experience of the life of working 
people and an introduction to social problems which created a new concept 
of the mission of the Church in society and resulted in personal dedication 
to that task. 

Plans are already made for Ecumenical Work Camps to take place next 
year in Japan, and perhaps in Okinawa, Korea and the Philippines, thanks 
to the visitation of these countries by the Rev. Hal Shorrock. Each of these 
countries has a Work Camp Committee organised under the local National 
Council of Churches Youth Department. We hope it will be possible for 
an increasing number of young people from Asian countries, North America 
and Europe to take part in them. 

Leadership : These Work Camps make a great contribution to the training 
of leaders, and we would emphasise that this is the key to the youth situation. 
The leadership of young people in the local church is too often dependent 
on the enthusiasm of the pastor or on the genius of some lay volunteer. Far 
more attention needs to be given to the training of young men and women for 
volunteer leadership. If the needs of youth are to be met, these leaders need 
training in their personal life and discipline, so that they may be of service 
to others ; they need a grounding in the Bible, in theology and in worship. 
They need a sympathetic understanding of young people and an awareness 
of the social, political and personal problems which confront them. 

We believe that this is essentially a need which can better be met co- 
operatively than by waiting for action by the individual churches. We are 
thankful that certain N.C.C.’s have appointed whole or part time Youth 
Secretaries, and urge upon them all that this is a key position which should 
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be filled in every N.C.C. by the very best person obtainable either from 
within the country or from abroad. 


The Training of Christian Youth 


Where youth work does exist, it is often limited in its scope, being on 
the one hand exclusively concerned in Bible study or on the other, merely 
a social meeting-place for young people. We believe that the youth group 
should be the training ground for life in the Church — both local and world- 
wide — and that young people should be encouraged to share in the concerns 
of the whole church. 


A programme should include : 


1) training in the knowledge of the Christian Faith, of the Church and 
its worship, 


2) training in Christian stewardship of time, money and possessions, 
3) service to the community within and without the church, 

4) recreation and fellowship, 

5) fellowship with other churches and youth groups, 


6) evangelistic and missionary activity, in bringing the Gospel directly 
to other youth in youth organisations, in schools, at work or in rural 
areas, and to those who drift about the city streets ; indirectly through 
the Church’s missionary enterprise, 


training in understanding the Christian significance of events in the 
world in which they are called to live and witness, and their Christian 
responsibility in social, political and personal life. 


A final section asked for the needs of youth to be taken fully into account 
in any plans for an East Asian Secretariat of the International Missionary 
Council and World Council of Churches. It suggested training courses 
similar to those held at Bossey, greater contact between the countries by 
means of travellers, short visits, inter-change, etc., and more attention to 
the production of literature. 


Conclusion 


Our final word is one of thankfulness to God for the vision He has given 
us here of the Church at work in all lands and of His purpose in East Asia. 
We commit ourselves to call the youth whom we represent to take their part 
more earnestly and joyfully in the whole life of the Church, trusting in the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, in the love of God and in the fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit. 
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STATEMENT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES ON THE HYDROGEN BOMB 


At its meeting at the Chateau de Bossey (near Geneva) from February 21 
to 23, 1950, the Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches 
adopted the following statement on the hydrogen bomb: 


“The hydrogen bomb is the latest and most terrible step in the crescendo 
of warfare which has changed war from a fight between men and nations to 
a mass murder of human life. Man’s rebellion against his Creator has reached 
such a point that, unless stayed, it will bring self-destruction upon him. 
All this is a perversion ; it is against the moral order by which man is bound; 
it is sin against God. 

‘*All men have responsibilities before God as they face the grave issues 
raised by the hydrogen bomb and other weapons of modern war. Let each 
ponder in his conscience, be he statesman or scientist or ordinary citizen, 
how far his own action or attitude contributes to the danger of world suicide ; 
and what he must do to prevent it, and to bring the nations to understand 
and serve one another. 

‘‘The governments of the nations have an inescapable responsibility at 
this hour. The world is divided into hostile camps through suspicion and 
distrust, and through the failure of the nations to bring their mutual relations 
within an agreed system of justice and order. As representatives of Christian 
Churches we appeal for a gigantic new effort for peace. We know how 
strenuously the governments have discussed peace in the past. But sharp 
political conflicts continue and the atomic danger develops uncontrolled. 
We urge the governments to enter into negotiations once again, and to do 
everything in their power to bring the present tragic deadlock to an end. 

‘*This is the hour to listen afresh to the Word of the God Who is the Lord 
of history. And this is the hour for earnest prayer to Him. For the fate of 
mankind is in His hands. Those who trust Him do not need to fear, whatever 
comes. He is the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. All are to appear 
before His judgment seat, and to give an account of what they have done, or 
have refused to do, for their fellow-men.” 





«SERCINEV» 


An Account of the Work of the Service Cinématographique d’Evangélisation 
in France 


Sercinev has, since it was first started in the spring of 1948, had four types 
of difficulties with which to contend, the psychological, the administrative, 
the material or technical and the financial. And formidable enough difficulties 
they were : truth to tell, we several times found ourselves faced by obstacles 
of a nature to make us wonder whether there was any point in carrying on 
an experiment which was to cause us so many mortifications. But by going 
with the utmost care into each separate problem, we were usually enabled 
to find a solution, or the beginnings of a solution, sufficient to prevent our 
coming to a complete standstill. Indeed, having to get somehow out of 
situations often verging on the desperate proved in itself of value, since it 
obliged us to view certain questions in a new light, and eventually led us to 
a method which is now turning out more and more useful. 

It may seem strange to some that there should still exist the type of 
righteous-minded person who condemns the cinema and all its works as an 
instrument of perdition. Yet these people do still exist, in all strata of society, 
and very notably in the Protestant churches. 

One of the first obstacles to be got over is thus the actual admitting as 
allowable of evangelism by film. Quite apart from the seed of corruption 
too often present in the commercial cinema, there is the artificiality of the 
life portrayed by most films, not to mention that of the lives led by the stars. 
All this goes to show the amount of dangers represented by the cinema for 
those ingenuous minds which unquestioningly believe everything they see. 
There is such a thing as erecting the screen into a fetish, just as there is with 
the printed word. And the fetish of the screen is tending to become even 
more of a force than the fetish of print, especially among young people. 

From there it is only a step to forbidding anyone under age to go to the 
pictures at all. And what some have no hesitation in doing for children and 
adolescents, others — or the same ones, it may be — will do for adults. To 
these congenital moaners, every film is harmful simply because it is a film. 
Still, this kind of hardened censoriousness is admittedly on its way out. 

Even in our churches, there are many who consider that “good” films 
may well do much towards the instruction of the children and the edification 
of the parents. But just what is meant by “good” films in this sense ? Answer : 
films illustrating the chief episodes of the Old and New Testaments, “‘Christian” 
documentaries, Passion-plays and other efforts to play up the Christian virtues 
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— which, with a few rare exceptions, are, at any rate judging by the very 
limited stock available in France, cinematically almost wholly worthless. 

This situation is at once a great pity and a great blessing. While it is 
becoming more and more essential to use up-to-date devices for teaching 
both children and parents, it is infuriating to have to set about it with films 
that are nothing but “chocolate-cream tripe.” There are any amount of 
excitements, and even fights, in the Bible, and, besides, our children, not 
to speak of their parents, are perfectly capable of distinguishing between 
something turned out on a shoestring budget and an international prizewinner, 
or even an ordinary, decent film. Is it not, in fact, tantamount to deriding 
God, to treat thus contemptuously intelligent minds in search of Him, no 
matter whether they are young or not so young, and a fortiori if they are 
very young? The children, and their parents likewise, are conscious of this, 
in varying degrees of inarticulateness, and it can only confirm them in the 
feeling that religion is a pretty dreary affair, a clumsy effort to play on the 
credulity of the public. 

In the spring of 1948, we thought we were bringing off a master-stroke 
in showing films emanating from the great British organisation of Arthur 
Rank, two reels on St. Paul and a modern story, Beyond Our Horizons, which 
we dubbed in French by microphone. These were the best films of his that 
we had been able to see, and we were reckoning on an unqualified success. 
But no. Pastors and laymen, from our Paris churches and from the suburbs, 
let us know what they thought of them, in the most uncharitable terms. 
“Protestant Saint-Sulpice, that’s what it is,” they said — a compliment we 
would rather have done without, especially coming from the Protestants of 
Paris. 

In the early summer, there was another meeting of pastors from all over 
France specialising in evangelism. We asked as a favour permission to arrange 
a Sercinev display, and showed the same programme again, convinced that 
our colleagues from the provinces would be less stringent than our critics 
in the capital. Wrong again — they were more downright still. “You need 
not think,” they said, “that you will ever get any labourers, let alone workmen, 
nearer to God with films like that. Our people are sick and tired of stories 
about clergymen, Catholic or Protestant. You'll have to find something 
else.” 

We were aghast — so much so that we wondered how far this twice- 
demonstrated hostility might not be the work of people who had taken offence 
at what we were trying to do. We were within an ace of throwing in our hand 
altogether. 

However, we thought we would like to know why our people held religious 
films in such contempt. So we showed a series of films which had been admired 
all over Europe, Pastor Hall, a version of the persecution of Pastor Martin 
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Niemdller, Ordet (“The Word”), one of Kaj Munk’s masterpieces, and 
Himlaspelet (“Road to Heaven’), the work of the well-known Swedish 
author and director Rune Lindstrém. Careful publicity beforehand brought 
us each time an audience of about four hundred, Protestants and non-Protes- 
tants. And once more the result of the experiment was conclusive : apart 
from a few Christians who grasped the reasons underlying the plots of these 
three films, the audience as a whole did not begin to understand. All they 
saw in Pastor Hall was the political struggle against Nazism. The Word 
was a disaster — shouts, whistles, demands for money back, whole groups 
walking out. As for Road to Heaven, the whole point of the legend was lost 
on the audience, and they called it an old wives’ tale. (See St. Luke, 24, xi !) 
Taken all in all, another set of frosts ! 

In the meantime, the cinemas of Paris were full to overflowing with 
audiences eager to see Monsieur Vincent, as well as the periodic, invariably 
successful revivals of How Green Was My Valley, The Keys of the Kingdom, 
Lost Horizon and the like. What conclusions were we to draw from that ? 

1) Is the French public automatically hostile to religious films ? Answer : 
certainly not. So long as they are good cinematically, religious films have 
just as much chance as any other of drawing audiences, even very large ones. 
Indeed, religious films which are at the same time well-made from the technical 
point of view have a particular attraction for the French people in general, 
with its unconcealed contempt for so many stupid and harmful films, and 
its proper appreciation of genuine quality. 

2) Why does the French public not like the Rank films, or such works 
as Pastor Hall, The Word and Road to Heaven? Answer : leaving aside all 
questions of technical perfection, the reason is undoubtedly that the French 
people as a whole has been sickened of Christianity and of everything connected 
with the life of the spirit, and hence is now only prepared to accept the social 
applications of religion — and that only on condition that such applications 
are not an attempt to cloak meddling by priests in the lives of their flock, or 
a form of paternalism, obvious or disguised, on the part of the Church, which 
would be regarded as an unwarrantable encroachment on individual liberty. 

And then, the French people, having been deprived of the Gospel for 
centuries, is unable to tell Christian faith proper from submission to one 
or other form of confessional dogmatism. Religion is synonymous with 
religious observances and with formalities to be gone through with the Church 
authorities, none of which have anything to do with the concrete realities 
of day-to-day life. “Living by faith” has no meaning any more, and the 
spirit is of no interest whatever. And the mental and spiritual world of the 
protagonists in the films I speak of is on a completely different plane from 
the everyday preoccupations of the French people. These truths may come 
as a surprise to our friends from other, Protestant countries, but they must 
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never be lost sight of, if there is to be understanding of the spiritual reflexes 
of the French people — and doubtless of others too who have been bereft 
of the Gospel. It is for this reason that the French people cannot, in its present 
state of spiritual ruin, grasp the inner workings of films like Pastor Hall and 
The Word, though there is no set hostility to religious films as long as they 
are on its usual level of thought, with a feeling for its present-day point of view. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, we therefore gave up completely the 
showing of “Christian films,” and decided to have recourse to non-religious 
ones, mostly coming under the head of “commercial,” i. e. films assured of 
success with the general public. This, of course, necessitates an introduction 
and a running commentary, concluding with a Christian appeal or witness 
with a bearing on the central theme or on some essential motif in the film. 

Extreme care is called for in the selection of these films, together with a 
a very detailed examination of their spiritual potentialities. A film which 
the public will flock to see on account of its star, or of some sequence with 
a particular significance, interests us, on the other hand, because of the image 
it presents in modern terms of some Bible text, or because it transposes into 
the world of today such-and-such a parable from the Gospels, restoring to 
it, so to speak, all its freshness, by investing it with an unexpected contemporary 
relevance. In Christ’s own day, there was no obvious spiritual element in 
stories such as those of the Sower, or the Lost Sheep, or the Piece of Silver, 
or the Prodigal Son, or the Barren Fig-Tree, or the Bread and the Vine, or 
the Harvest, or the hundred and one other concepts which have become 
classics because Jesus used them to interpret or illustrate or express some 
vital Christian truth. Yet none of the things which Christ taught were better 
comprehended by His disciples, simply because these ideas were borrowed 
from the sights that went to make up daily life. And we have learned over 
and over again that showing such films enables us to make contact with our 
audience, to interest it, to bring home to it in a quite unlooked-for way at 
any rate the fundamentals of Christian truth, since no effort is required for 
the understanding of them, even if they are commented upon in an unaccus- 
tomed manner. 

The number of films lending themselves to spiritual interpretation is 
surprisingly high. Indeed, some which have been listed as dangerous, or 
even to be banned, turn out to be admirable instruments of appeal. It is, 
of course, essential never to strain them, to make them say only what their 
script-writers and directors intended them to express. But it is perfectly 
possible, while respecting the original intention of a film, to discover in it 
a meaning which is none the less striking from the angle of Faith for having 
usually escaped the general public. In the days when we were grimly sticking 
to our Christian films, we were always short of programmes, and perpetually 
wondering how we were to keep our handfuls of faithful adherents going. 
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Now the list of “‘our”’ films is growing day by day: at the present moment we 
are using more than seventy of them, and providing fresh programmes almost 
daily to various local groups. And the price ? Charges /ower than for commer- 
cial contracts ! Well, the operation seems to be not such a bad one, after all. 

I would mention some as examples. Le Bienfaiteur — regeneration through 
a pure love : see St. Luke 7, xxxvi-1. The Last Chance — image of the world 
Church ; meeting of all races and conditions of men, who become brothers 
in the putting-aside of themselves ; greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends. D’ Homme a Hommes — for ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though He was rich, yet for your sakes 
He became poor, that ye through His poverty might be rich. Farrebique — 
the majesty of the Creator’s works, witnessing to His Godhead and His unseen 
perfections ; even as the old house is to be rebuilt after the harvest, so shall 
the Kingdom of God come after the end of the world (see St. Matthew 13, 
XxXVi-xliii) ; he that believes hastens its coming, and he that does not believe 
holds it back (see St. Peter II, 3, xi-xiii). L’ Idiot — salvation through grace, and 
not by the workings of the law ; that which is born of the Spirit is spirit, and 
thou canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth ; the wages of sin 
is death, but God’s free gift is life everlasting, the Resurrection (Anastasis- 
Nastasia) in Jesus Christ. Premier de Cordée — strait is the gate, and narrow 
is the way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it; the gifts 
and calling of God are without repentance ; in the Church, all are members 
one of another and make up one body ; when He ascended up on high, He led 
captivity captive ; the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. Le Puritain 
— woe to the Pharisees ; beware of deformations of the Faith ; we are not 
called upon to hate vice, but to love sinners (see St. John 8, i-xi) ; the only 
sacrifice that can make atonement is that of Jesus Christ (see Hebrews 9, xi- 
xxviii). Shoe Shine — suffer the little children to come unto Me; woe unto 
him that shall offend one of them ; take heed to thyself. You Can’t Take It 
With You — the parable in St. Luke 16 of the rich man whose ground brought 
forth plentifully ; consider the lilies of the field and the birds of the air. And 
so on and so forth. 

These were some of our feature-length films. There are, however, also a 
number of short ones, chiefly documentaries, which are absolutely first-class as 
Christian witness. Instances of this type are L’Evangile de la Pierre, a real 
work of art arranging in a coherent whole the main scenes from the Gospel 
carved on the walls of mediaeval cathedrals (the Sercinev of those days !) ; 
Jamboree 47, an excellent introduction to the Scout movement all over the 
world ; Premiers Pas, dealing with the re-education for life of young cripples, 
and providing a moving parable of the Church and its relation to suffering 
humanity ; Rodin and Van Gogh, showing the torment of the creative impulse 
and the ecstasy of the artist when the Spirit comes upon him. 
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In spite, however, of the increasing number of usable films and the very 
considerable opportunities they offer to Sercinev speakers, experience has 
shown us that it is most important to adapt our approach according to the 
various types of audience. We may sow ideas somewhat at random at our 
public showings, but it is essential at film-club meetings to take a definite line, 
and develop it to its farthest lengths of spiritual implication — that is, of 
course, in groups mainly composed of Christians, or film clubs closely con- 
nected with a Christian community. 

It is in groups such as these that we have found it valuable to show the 
kind of film mentioned earlier — Pastor Hall, The Word, Road to Heaven, 
Golgotha — and also productions of the extreme realist school such as Le 
Diable au Corps, La Symphonie Pastorale and Manon, and to discuss them in 
the light of the Gospel. In these circles, the interest aroused is tremendous 
and the discussions exceedingly fruitful, even on the purely technical and 
cinematic level. The non-Christians invited as guests are thus enabled to 
realise the existence of a world of which they had too long been ignorant, and 
are led step by step by the Christians in the club towards belonging to the 
Church, even if they hesitate to become actual members of a given confession. 
In this way these clubs act as spiritual centres for Bible study based on films — 
a study not of the narrow, limited type too often met with, but consisting in 
the free “judging of all things” in the light of the Word of God. 

This kind of showing has, however, one major drawback : its confessional 
nature automatically excludes non-Christians who are not far enough deve- 
loped to benefit by them. For the latter, therefore, lay film clubs have to be 
organised, at which all shades of opinion, Christian and non-Christian, can 
be freely voiced regarding the films which are shown. Naturally, films shown 
there cannot be gone into spiritually as thoroughly as in the Christian groups, 
but churchgoing members of a lay club can do valuable preparatory work 
among their friends, even if it is no more than bearing a vigorous, positive 
witness in the discussion of the film. They may have to show very great 
patience, and prudence too, for it is practically impossible for the Frenchman 
of today to accept the Gospel straight away if it is presented to him from a 
church point of view, and expressed in formulae of which he understands 
little or nothing. Christian members of such clubs have, therefore, to be 
content with bearing witness as human beings, on strictly human ground, so 
as to introduce some semblance of order into the mental chaos reigning 
among men in our day. 

“That’s all very well,” I hear some people say, “‘but it isn’t evangelism any 
more.” They had better think again. Evangelism could not possibly be 
reduced to a few measures laid down once and for all, equally effective under 
all circumstances. Evangelism, at any rate in our conception of the term, must 
have as its aim the bringing home of the Word of God to every single human 
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being, on his own ground, and hence anyone seeking to evangelise others 
must adapt his means of expression to the mental and moral level of his 
hearers. And for this reason the best way of making Christ known to people 
who have never heard of Him is to give them the opportunity of seeing what 
happens when He intervenes in the life of every day, and to interpret such 
events purely from the point of view of concrete existence. 

That is precisely what it is possible to achieve, in the long run, by means of 
a lay film club. So long as the films shown there bear a constructive message, 
or where their message is negative there is an opportunity of bearing positive 
witness, the work of infiltration, of subconscious penetration by the Gospel 
spirit into the hearts and minds of the club members will most certainly go 
on. In fact, I may say that this “fifth column” of the spirit will be found to 
produce far more valuable results than noisy demonstrations backed by 
large-scale publicity. They have their uses, there is no denying it, but it is 
work from man to man, on the plane of each particular man, which proves 
of real fruitfulness in the end. The only way to testify toa man what the love 
of God is is to approach him as a man, on all the levels of his troubles and 
joys as a particular human being. Later on, when he has come to see that 
God does intervene in his own life, he will understand better how God con- 
cerns Himself with the world. 

In many areas of France, the Protestants are not sufficiently numerous to 
start a parish film club. In such cases it is their duty to take part loyally in 
their lay club, or, if there is none, to form one, for children in particular, but 
for adults too. Some narrow-minded Christians may object to this kind of 
thing on the part of Protestant churchgoers, but they can always reflect that 
if the Protestants did not take these seats no doubt somebody else would. 
This policy of “‘being there” is a form of Christian witness in the fullest sense 
of the term. I would underline the necessity for this : it is of the first impor- 
tance that Christians should express the Gospel’s point of view, even if they 
do not actually call it that, on every film shown and every problem discussed. 
(See Timothy II, 4, i et seq.) 

One last pitfall is the danger of aestheticism, i. e. art for art’s sake cultivated 
as an idol on the cinematic plane. However enthusiastic we may be over films 
that are excellent, or even superb, for reasons of photography or montage, 
it is obvious that the films which interest us are those that express a message, 
those whose authors have something they wish to say and set about it success- 
fully. Here too it is important that all misunderstandings between Christians 
and non-Christians should be cleared up, though this has to be done with all 
possible tact, so as not to come into collision with people — especially young 
people — who might otherwise be disposed to attach themselves to us. 


H. DE TIENDA. 





WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


World Council’s Executive Committee Meets 


The World Council’s Executive Committee held its regular winter meeting 
at the Chateau de Bossey near Geneva at the end of February. This type of 
meeting cannot be fully representative of the total constituency of the World 
Council, but the concerns of the Churches of all parts of the world were brought 
to it through the officers and members who had recently visited the Churches of 
Latin America, Australia, New Zealand, Eastern Asia, the Near East, North 
America and various parts of Europe. Special consideration was given to the 
proposals made by the Eastern Asia Conference at Bangkok, and it was decided 
to recommend the adoption of these proposals to the Central Committee and 
to the Joint Committee of the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council. 

Much time was spent on the discussion of the witness which the World 
Council should render with regard to the hydrogen bomb, and the resolution on 
this subject was adopted unanimously. Action was also taken concerning the 
abduction of Greek children and the war-crimes trials. It was decided to send a 
World Council representative to the conference on the race-problem which the 
Afrikaans Reformed Churches will hold in April in Bloemfontein. 

But most of the time was devoted to the current work of the Council. Three 
important subjects were chosen as the major items for the agenda of the Central 
Committee meeting in Toronto in July. These are the Nature of the Second 
Assembly of the World Council ; Dominant Religions and Religious Liberty ; 
the Ecclesiological Significance of the World Council. Progress reports will 
be made on the studies concerning International law and concerning the Race 
Problem. Space forbids the mention of the salient points in the reports of the 
various World Council Departments. Now that the Secretariat for Evangelism 
and the Commission on the Life and Work of Women have both begun to operate, 
it can be said that all Departments or Secretariats planned by the Amsterdam 
Assembly are at work. 


The Life and Work of Women in the Church 


The first meeting of the World Council’s Commission on the Life and Work 
of Women in the Church was held at the Chateau de Bossey in the beginning 
of March. It marked the end of the period of preparation and of the groping 
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for an adequate formulation of the scope and task of the Council in this field. 
A process of crystallisation took place, and the Commission has now a programme 
of work which is as definite and clear-cut as that of any Department of the 
Council. 

It was a joy to welcome Miss Sarah Chakko of India, who has agreed to 
serve as secretary of the Commission until the summer of 1951. Mrs. Kathleen 
Bliss, who had already agreed to write the Survey on the Life and Work of 
Women in the Church, was unanimously invited to serve as Chairman of the 
Commission. Much time was spent on the discussion of the nature of the survey, 
on the methods of work of the Commission, and on the study on man-woman 
relationships, which the Central Committee has asked the Commission to 
undertake. 

In all these discussions, two things became very clear. The first is that the 
question of the place and function of women in the Church must be seen in the 
wider theological content of the specific significance of the creation of two sexes, 
and in the wider sociological content of the revolutionary changes in the status 
of women in society. It is, therefore, impossible to proceed with the task of 
this Commission without raising very fundamental questions, and it must, 
therefore, not be expected that the Commission will soon be able to express 
itself on any specific issues which arise in this connection. In fact, its task 
will rather be to raise the right questions, and to assist the Churches in the 
study of these questions. 

The second point is that this Commission is deeply convinced that the 
question of the place of women in the Church is in fact the question of the right 
Christian relationships between men and women, and that it desires therefore 
in all its work the fullest cooperation and support of men. It was recognised 
that the concern with the life and work of women must never compete with the 
even more important concern with the attitude of men and women to each other. 
The reports from many countries showed that many Churches are wrestling 
with these issues, but that few have as yet found a clear solution. The Com- 
mission has a great task before it, and will need the prayers and support of 
the Churches. 


“De Motione Ecumenica” 


The instructions concerning the ecumenical movement issued by the Holy 
Office of the Vatican (original Latin text in the Osservatore Romano of March 
Ist, 1950) represent certainly a document of considerable ecumenical signific- 
ance. But it is not easy to grasp just what that significance is. Certain press 
announcements which came from Rome prior to the publications of the full 
text sought to create the impression that the Roman Catholic Church was on 
the verge of making a fundamental change in its attitude to other Churches. 
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But now that the text is available, and there is no sign of any substantial revision 
of the uncompromising stand of the Roman Catholic Church towards other 
Churches, there is a tendency to consider the instructions as a purely admini- 
strative affair. Our own impression is that this carefully-worded statement 
represents neither a fundamentally new departure, nor a merely administrative 
measure. We believe that it is essentially an attempt to adapt church policy 
to the realities of the new ecumenical situation, and that as in all such attempts 
it has two different aspects : on the one hand, it allows greater latitude, and 
on the other hand, it establishes more rigorous supervision. 

The first aspect can be summarised as follows : it is clearly stated that 
meetings such as have been held (especially during the second world war) in 
several countries, and at which common interconfessional action on moral and 
social issues is discussed, are not touched by the Monitum of 1948, and are 
therefore permissible. This collaboration, which is already taking place in this 
field, may mean the revival of other efforts which had been abandoned because 
they had not found favour in the eyes of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. It is 
to be hoped that such collaboration will take the form of the positive witness 
for Christian principles, rather than of a common negative front against “the 
enemies of God.” It is also to be hoped that it will thus prove possible to arrive 
at frank discussions concerning religious liberty, which in certain countries is a 
problem affecting both Roman Catholics and other Christians, and which in 
other countries affects only Protestants. 

With regard to doctrinal discussions, the new element is that the diocesan 
bishops receive considerable freedom of action. The way in which this authority 
will be used will of course differ greatly as from one diocese to another, and as 
from one country to another. Such discussions as are held in many places will 
thus be regularised. It is, however, an open question whether there will be a 
considerable increase in groups for interconfessional discussion. For there are 
not many countries in which the right atmosphere for such conversations exists 
today. 

Another perhaps unexpected positive aspect is that in all such meetings 
common prayer (though with certain restrictions) is allowed. In this respect 
the instructions come nearest to a new departure in the attitude to non-Roman 
Christians. 

But there is another side to the matter. It is that all doctrinal discussions 
between Roman Catholics and non-Roman Catholics will be more strictly super- 
vised. The freedom of the diocesan bishops is limited by the fact that they 
have to report fully on their discussions to the Vatican. And when it comes to 
inter-diocesan or international conferences or discussions, nothing is to be done 
without permission from Rome. This means in fact that all discussions with 
Roman Catholics will henceforth have a more or less official and representative 
character. In the contacts between Roman Catholics and those of other Churches, 
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there was, of course, always an element of representation, for each sought to 
reflect as faithfully as possible the position of his Church. But it makes a con- 
siderable difference whether this representation is a matter of personal attitude, 
or a matter of canonical status. And it is an open question whether it would 
not have been more advantageous for all concerned if the less formal type of 
meetings could have continued. It will, for example, henceforth be impossible 
to invite unofficial Roman Catholic observers to ecumenical conferences as has 
been done in the past. And the question arises as to how the value of personal 
and non-official contacts in this field can be maintained. 

Two other remarks must be made. The first is that the document speaks 
of the ecumenical movement as having no other raison d’étre than the return 
to Rome. Now it is the right of the Roman Catholic Church to conceive its 
ecumenical work in this way. But it is completely misleading to suggest that 
such is the raison d’étre of the Ecumenical Movement. It must be said as clearly 
as possible, that there is not a single responsible leader of the World Council 
of Churches who could accept the definition of the Ecumenical Movement which 
is explicitly stated in certain passages of the document, and is implied in the 
document as a whole. 

One final remark is that the document reveals to what extent the existence 
of the ecumenical movement has become a challenge to the Roman Catholic 
Church and to many of its members. In this we rejoice. For it is the first task 
of the Ecumenical Movement to ask the searching question of each Church: 
What will you do in order to manifest the essential unity of the people of God? 


World Church ? 


During the discussions of the Executive Committee, attention was drawn 
to the quite widespread use of the expression ‘““‘World Church” to describe the 
Ecumenical Movement. It was pointed out that this terminology creates very 
considerable misunderstandings. And a plea was made to abolish this term 
from the Ecumenical dictionary. 

What are the objections to it? First of all the word conveys the impres- 
sion that there exists today a single united and integrated Church body. But 
that is not the case. There would be no need for a World Council of Churches 
if such a Church existed. For the characteristic of the World Council is pre- 
cisely that it brings together for conversation and common action Churches 
which are not yet able to unite. To suggest that there is a ““World Church” 
is to put the cart before the horse. 

But in the second place the question must be raised, whether we shall ever 
want this cart behind our horse. The expression ““World Church” suggests a 
sort of Super-Church with a centralised administrative machinery. But the 
unity which the Churches in the World Council seek is different. The Churches 
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in the Council are not in agreement as to the precise nature of that unity. But 
they agree that there is to be a unity within which there must bea the greatest 
possible freedom for the Churches to develop their own specific gifts and to be 
responsible for their own affairs. 

We understand the very real desire to find a word which will express clearly 
and simply “that great new fact of our time” which is the increasing realisation 
of the solidarity of the Christian people. But we do not believe that the expres- 
sion “‘World Church” provides the answer. Until we find a better expression, 
we shall have to be content with that admittedly cumbersome word “Ecumenical.” 


Intercession for All the Saints 


The apostle exhorts us to persevere in intercessions “for all the saints” 
(Ephesians vi, 18). What such intercession meant in the early Church can be 
seen in the Epistle concerning the martyrdom of Polycarp. At the time when 
the authorities sought to arrest him, he was “engaged in nothing else night 
and day than praying for all men, and for the Churches throughout the world 
according to his usual custom.” 

Now the great majority of the Churches pray regularly for “the welfare of 
God’s Holy Churches.” But the question is whether such a general prayer is 
really sufficient. Does the invitation to pray for all the saints not mean that 
we are to pray that God will meet their specific, concrete needs, and are we 
not to bring these needs before God in as definite a form as possible? Is it not 
implied in the promise to stay together, that the Churches in the World Council 
intercede for each of the other Churches? 

It is for this reason that the Executive Committee of the World Council 
has expressed the wish that the Ecumenical Review should from time to time 
make suggestions concerning the specific needs of the Churches which should 
be made the subject of our common intercession. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CHRISTIAN COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 
RELIGION AND CULTURE, by CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. Sheed and Ward, London, 
1948. 225 pp. 10s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND THE RISE OF WESTERN CULTURE, by CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 
Sheed and Ward, London, 1950. 286 pp. 15s. 


CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL, by A. TOYNBEE. Oxford University Press, London, 
1949. 264 pp. 12s. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION, by EMIL BRUNNER. Nisbet, London, 1949. 
143 pp. 10s. 


DEMOCRACY AND CIVILIZATION, by G. V. JONES. Hutchinson, London, 1948. 
295 pp. 


THE SECULAR AND THE SACRED, by P. A. MICKLEM. Hodder and Stoughton, 
London, 1948. 264 pp. 10s. 6d. 


THE STATE IN CATHOLIC THOUGHT, by H. ROMMEN. Herder Book Co., Lon- 
don, 1945. 747 pp. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION? by J. BAILLIE. Christophers, London, 
1947. 88 pp. 5s. 


WE SHALL RE-BUILD, by G. MACLEOD. Jona Community, Glasgow. 140 pp. 
2s. 6d. 


Diz AUFGABE DES CHRISTENTUMS IN DER GEGENWARTIGEN KULTURKRISIS, 
by F. SIEGMUND-SCHULTZE. Evang. Pressverband, Géttingen, 1949. 30 pp. 


Over a long period the Church was engaged in conducting a strategic 
retreat, explaining, of course, that all was “according to plan.” From one 
field after another the Church was driven — from art, from science, from 
politics, from economics, from philosophy and from the science of history. 
- The Church retreated to its eyrie (beautifully constructed by Ritschl) in the 
world of “values” beyond the reach of science and of criticism. Human life 
became ever more secularised, with the results that we have seen. At last the 
Christian counter-offensive has begun. That is the first significance of these 
books, which, though written from very differing standpoints, are at one in 
this : that only upon Christian presuppositions can a stable civilisation worthy 
of man’s nature be erected. 

The world is faced today with two rival and missionary philosophies of 
society, which ‘may be styled the immanental and the transcendental: the 
former is represented by Communism in its aspect as a religion, the latter by 
Christianity. The Socialist-Capitalist issue is a totally different matter. 
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“Every social culture,” writes Mr. Dawson in Religion and Culture (p. 197), 
“is at once a material way of life and a spiritual order.” With wide learning he 
illustrates this thesis by reference to all religions. A divorce between religion 
and culture is, he contends, disastrous ; not less disastrous is their marriage. 
“Any religious movement which adopts a purely critical and negative atti- 
tude to culture... is... a force of destruction and disintegration which mobi- 
lises against it the healthiest and most constructive elements in society... On 
the other hand, the identification of religion with the particular cultural syn- 
thesis which has been achieved at a definite point of time and space by the 
action of historical forces is fatal to the universal character of religious truth” 
(p. 206). Neither are the temporal values of culture to be denied, nor are 
the forms of any culture to be regarded as having universal validity. In dis- 
tinction from those authors who are disposed to see some essential connection 
between democracy and Christianity, Mr. Dawson contends that “every 
social way of life may be a way to God, so long as it recognizes its human 
limitations and does not attempt to force its particular historical values into 
the place of universal divine truths.” 

Mr. Dawson’s second volume is historical rather than philosophical. 
The chaos of the Dark Ages, which once seemed so remote, now appears 
relevant to the present state of the world. Mr. Dawson gives a picture (always 
learned and always interesting) of the gradual, if partial, triumph of the forces 
of light over the powers of darkness. 

Dr. Toynbee’s volume, Civilization on Trial, consists of essays, not all of 
which are directly relevant to our theme. He will not have it that Christianity 
is the destroyer of ancient civilizations ; these, he says, had already decayed 
from inherent defects before Christianity arose. Nor should Christianity be 
regarded as “‘civilization’s humble servant” (p. 231). From the viewpoint of the 
universal historian he declares that the successive rise and fall of civilizations are 
subsidiary to the growth of religion ; civilization is the handmaid of religion. 

Dr. Brunner, on the other hand, approaches the question not as historian 
but as philosopher. Contending that “only Christianity is capable of furnish- 
ing the basis of a civilization which can rightly be described as human” (p. v), 
he offers a Christian doctrine of the foundations of civilization under such (at 
first sight remote) headings as the problems of being, of truth, of time, of 
meaning, of justice, freedom and creativity. ““The same idea of equality which 
led to the French Revolution, and produced modern democracy, is also the 
source of modern Communism”’ (p. 114) ; “the same epoch which has placed 
the idea of justice in the centre of interest, has also produced that social 
structure which is the complete negation of all justice, the totalitarian state” 
(p. 115). It is the Christian idea of society and of justice which “combines 


the two principal elements of equality and unlikeness which elsewhere are in 
conflict with each other” (p. 120). 
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Mr. G. V. Jones, who is a Welshman brought up in the Independent 
tradition, has a most unusual knowledge of the literature and political thought 
of Continental Europe. His approach to questions of civilization, human 
nature and politics is realistic rather than theoretical. He is concerned with 
politics rather than with theology but always with politics as connected with 
men’s ethical and spiritual life. “Demonic outbursts would seem to be the 
most significant factors in the present stage of world-history” (p. 42). There 
is a close connection between Christianity and a democracy that should have 
rediscovered its spiritual foundations. Mr. Jones speaks for a younger 
generation, Dr. Philip Micklem for an older. The latter pleads for “ta fresh 
integration, in terms of our age, of the secular and the sacred, the natural 
and the supernatural, in a unified order of life and society” (p. 9), for Europe 
and mankind will only find the right order “if, consciously or unconsciously, 
it accepts the presuppositions of the unchanging Philosophy of Christ as 
the basis on which it seeks to rebuild its shattered life’’ (ibid.). This book 
is to be commended for its clarity and literary charm. 

Of the same philosophia perennis as applicable to the affairs of society, 
an outstanding illustration is Dr. Rommen’s book, The State in Catholic 
Thought, which is much more than a translation of his German book of the 
same title (1935). The older work is re-written in the light of Dr. Rommen’s 
new life in America. It is “‘a treatise in political philosophy” with which 
Protestants may be in large agreement and from which they may learn much. 

How the world invaded the Church after Constantine! But would the 
Church have been right to refuse the great opportunity? Dr. Baillie, like 
Mr. Churchill, does not hesitate to speak of “Christian civilization.” 
He sees value in a diffused Christianity, in “Christian community life” and 
“Christian culture” quite apart from the value of the fellowship of the twice- 
born ; here he is in much agreement with Mr. T. S. Eliot, but, he says, “there 
must either be some return to the integrity of the Christian outlook or a still 
further disintegration” (p. 59). What, then, is the right relation between 
the secular and the sacred? The most exciting answer comes from the Iona 
Community, whose outlook and practice is described by Dr. MacLeod in 
We Shall Rebuild. To the masses in our cities the Church seems wholly 
irrelevant, but “‘while for other faiths such things as slums are matters for 
regret but fundamentally passed by, Christ, by taking our flesh in Bethlehem 
of Judaea in the reign of Tiberias Caesar, from that moment challenges the 
rightness of any child being born in untoward surroundings” (p. 13). This 
is theology at white heat and directly connected with practical action. 

The veteran Dr. Siegmund-Schultze in a brief essay gives a masterly 
survey of European civilization, describes the present age as marked by the 
mass-man, the machine and power, and finds the chief obstacle to the creation 
of a Christian world-civilization in bad theology, the idea that Christianity 
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and civilization have nothing to do with each other, the pessimistic piety 
that despairs of this world, and the denial of the new life in Christ. “The 
new creation in Christ is the matrix ( Urzelle) of the regeneration of mankind.” 


NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 


CHRISTIAN EXPECTANCY 


THE TRUTH OF VISION, by MAX WARREN. The Canterbury Press, London and 
Edinburgh, 1948. 159 pp. 9s. 6d. 


THE NEw TESTAMENT DOCTRINE OF THE “LAST THINGS”, by H. A. Guy. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, London, New York, Toronto, 
1948. 189 pp. 10s. 6d. 


DIE CHRISTLICHE HOFFNUNG UND DIE LETZTEN DINGE, by HERMANN LEITZ. 
Verlag Wilhelm Fehrholz, Baden-Baden, 1948. 150 pp. 

VON DER WIEDERKEHR DES WELTERLOSERS, by HERMANN MUCKERMANN. 
Christophorus-Verlag, Berlin, 1948. 124 pp. 

DIE LETZTEN DINGE, by ROMANO GUARDINI. Werkbund-Verlag, Wurzburg, 
1949. 92 pp. 


Das BUCH MIT DEN SIEBEN SIEGELN, by ERWIN REISNER. Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, Gottingen, 1949. 201 pp. 


There is no doubt that the Christian churches today are engaged in re- 
thinking the whole question of their independence and freedom. All over 
the world it is apparent that the Christian churches are trying to find their 
own way, whether under the pressure of an anti-Christian state or owing 
to a fresh understanding of Christian theology. This development opens up 
fresh horizons for ecumenical thinking and for eschatological expectancy. 

The most stimulating book among those listed above is Warren’s 
The Truth of Vision. Warren opposes the two usual points of view: the 
eighteenth-century idea that the Kingdom of God can be established through 
ethical endeavour, and what is called “Second Adventism.” Warren’s aim 
is to develop a genuinely prophetic conception of biblical eschatology. Christ 
has come — hence we know that He will return. The “realised eschatology” 
and the “futurist eschatology” are interconnected. The tension between 
detachment from and service to the world corresponds to the tension which 
characterises the Church’s course “between the times of the Lord” — the 
Cross and the Kingdom. It is through this tension that the Church prepares 
the way for the Kingdom through its self-denial and prophetic ministry. This 
conception leads to important theological perceptions: to the realisation 
that the Church is one and must become increasingly united ; that active 
evangelism, through which it demonstrates God’s righteousness, is essential 
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to the Church’s life; and that its genuine worship is full of confidence in 
God’s victory. 

We hope this important book will be translated into many languages. 
Some of the other books supplement Warren’s views. 

H. A. Guy’s book is a careful study of eschatological texts in the Old 
and New Testaments. The line he takes is mid-way between Albert Schweitzer’s 
radical eschatological understanding of the Gospel and the idea of converting 
the world by education and ethics. The book is influenced by Dodd and his 
conception of realised eschatology, but it clearly emphasises the New Testament 
tendency towards futurist eschatology, as confirmed by all the witnesses. 
It lays special emphasis on the ethical value of right eschatological thinking. 

Hermann Leitz’s book is a typical example of “Second Adventism.” 
It deals with the “last things” (as he calls them) : in their individual application 
with death and eternal life ; and in the context of “the Church’s hope” with 
the parousia, the millennium and the new age. This book has a fundamentalist 
conception of a threefold parousia: Leitz speaks of Christ coming “like a 
thief in the night,” like lightning and like a judge. He gives an exact time- 
table of what God will do at the end of time. This book is typical of a number 
of others written in Germany today which have not examined the New 
Testament passages thoroughly; it contains a characteristic sketch of the 
“Heilsgeschichte” arbitrarily combining the arguments of many theologians 
of divergent opinions. 

Very characteristic are the two Roman Catholic books by Muckermann 
and Romano Guardini. They show that Roman Catholic theology has no 
teal conception of the “Heilsgeschichte” nor any real expectation of the 
Kingdom. The Church has swallowed up the Kingdom. There is no real 
understanding of the last things nor of “the Second Coming of the Lord,” 
although these expressions are frequently used. Both deal, within the frame 
of reference of Aristotle’s ““Weltbild,” with death, purgatory, the resurrection, 
the Last Judgment and eternity. The following sentence is typical: “We 
may perhaps count on the Second Coming of Christ and His appearing in 
the heavens” (italics not in the original). But neither Muckermann nor 
Guardini seriously accepts the biblical conception of “Heilsgeschichte,” nor 
the real significance of Christ’s return. 

A very original and interesting conception of eschatology is the book 
by Erwin Reisner, which is a commentary on the Book of Revelation. 
He develops a new “iiberzeitlich” exegesis of the last Book in the Bible, 
which for him contains the whole revelation of God from Adam to the end 
of time. According to Reisner, the Book of Revelation views the twilight 
of this passing age from the plane of eternity. All the symbols and riddles 
in it are related to the whole span of history, an eternal interpretation of 
historical events. The Revelation of St. John reveals the powers of good 
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and evil at war transcending history, and unveils the essential factors of 
heaven and hell. The author expressly denounces the view that the Book 
of Revelation should be interpreted as church-history or end-history. In his 
opinion the Book of Revelation contains “eternal history,” i.e. the decisive 
and ultimate interpretation of the whole historical process by metaphysical 
understanding. 

We hope that this book, and especially the thought-provoking ideas in 
Warren’s Truth of Vision, will lead to fresh, genuine eschatological thinking, 
and promote a deeper understanding of the theological significance of the 


Ecumenical Movement. 
KARL HARTENSTEIN. 


OUR PRIMARY THEOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


LA THEOLOGIE DE L’EGLISE SUIVANT SAINT PAUL, by L. CERFAUX. Les Editions 
du Cerf, Paris, 1948. 334 pp. 


THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH, by WILLIAM ROBINSON. The Bethany 
Press, St. Louis, Mo., 1948. 235 pp. $2.—. (Also from The Berean Press, 
Birmingham, England. 12s. 6d.) 


AU CUR DE L’EGLISE, by MAURICE NEESER. Editions Roulet, Genéve et Paris, 
1949. 153 pp. Sw. frs. 5.50. 


Das MYSTERIUM DER KIRCHE CHRISTI, by HERMANN LuTzeE. Der Rufer, 
Evangelischer Verlag, Giitersloh, 1948. 174 pp. 


It becomes increasingly evident that the primary theological problem of 
our time is that of the true nature of the Church. Impelled by such important 
historical factors as the struggle of churches against totalitarian oppression, 
the world-wide trend towards depersonalized collectivism, and the definite 
attempts to realize the Church’s unity on the ecumenical level, Christian 
theologians have been intensifying their efforts to understand the fundamental 
meaning of the Church. 

These four books have been written by men of very different theological 
persuasions and have arisen from dissimilar situations. Nevertheless, they 
are at one in their common concern for elucidating the concept of the nature 
of the Church. And they typify four distinct ways which may be taken to 
approach and study this concept. The long book by Cerfaux is a strictly 
exegetical treatment of the Pauline letters so far as they deal with the Church. 
Robinson analyzes the New Testament sources as a whole, but disdains the 
scholarly exegetical method in order to make the biblical teaching relevant 
to the modern situation. The essay by Neeser takes a somewhat polemical 
attitude towards one dominant view of the Church. And the series of addresses 
given by Lutze constitutes an attempt to convey biblical and doctrinal ideas 
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about the Church to ordinary laymen. Because of the dissimilarity of their 
approaches, therefore, it is fruitless to make comparisons among these 
books. 

From the standpoint of the Protestant reader, the| most striking aspect 
of the Roman Catholic Professor Cerfaux’s book is its broad agreement 
with the biblical interpretations of non-Roman scholars. In his constant 
references to Lutheran, Reformed and Anglican authorities, he shows not 
only a thorough acquaintance with such literature but a genuine appreciation 
of the ideas it sets forth. Along with M.-J. Congar and the others who publish 
in the Unam Sanctam series, Cerfaux stands close to that border line where 
really constructive discussion between Protestants and Roman Catholics 
can take place. 

In his detailed survey of the Pauline epistles, Cerfaux detects three distinct 
lines of thought which constitute Paul’s idea of the Church. The first is the 
conviction that the Christians are the true continuation of the People of 
God, the Remnant of Israel, which inherits the promises made by God in 
the Old Testament. The Church is not merely a continuation, however, for 
it is Israel transformed into the Messianic Community by the work of Jesus 
Christ and the giving of the Holy Spirit. The author provides extensive 
demonstration of the way in which Paul, the learned Pharisee, interpreted 
the Old Testament typologically and related Hebrew history and expectation 
to the life of the Church. In the second place, Paul was deeply concerned 
about the experience of the local ekklesia. Particularly in the Corinthian 
letters, he admonished the Christians to remember their divine calling, to 
avoid divisions and scandals, and to consider themselves members of the 
one Body of Christ. In his later years, however, Paul regarded the Church 
more and more in a third way, as the ideal, celestial dimension depicted in 
Colossians and Ephesians. Cerfaux admits the evidence that Paul was much 
influenced by Gnostic cosmology, but he asserts that Paul used only the 
symbols of paganism, not its beliefs, to describe the mystical Body of Christ, 
the transformed heavenly Jerusalem, which is the fulness of Christ. 

In the course of this analysis, Cerfaux finds occasions for discussing many 
problems of exegesis which should be interesting to serious students of the 
New Testament. The work is quite detailed, and it guides the reader patiently 
and with frequent explanations of background, so that a scholar’s knowledge 
is not necessary for full appreciation of the book. 

The book by Professor Robinson is a course of lectures, printed without 
revision, and therefore gaining in readability what is lost in scholarly com- 
prehensiveness. Anyone who is acquainted with Robinson’s abilities and 
expects to find in a book bearing this title a major work on the biblical doc- 
trine of the Church will probably be disappointed. Such a definitive study in 
English still remains to be written. For the minister or layman who wants a 
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brief survey of the New Testament teachings on the Church, however, this is 
still a most helpful book. The author avoids entanglement in the smaller pro- 
blems of exegesis and presents the major ideas of the gospels and epistles. 
His most original interpretations, I believe, are those respecting the Fourth 
Gospel, in which he finds a well developed ecclesiology. The Johannine 
references to the Temple, the Good Shepherd, the Bread of Life, the Vine, 
unity in Christ, and the Paraclete are all shown to have meaning for the Church. 
The weakness of the book lies in Robinson’s frequent digressions into fields 
which belong less to the Bible than to current problems of Church polity. 

Robinson’s earnest desire to find a theological ground on which the reunion 
of the Church can be based is implicit in his writing. While opposing the 
Anglican claims for the necessity of apostolic succession, he holds a highly 
Christological view of the Church, which distinguishes him from many Pro- 
testants. “In reality, the Church is Christ manifest in the flesh, as Jesus of 
Nazareth was God manifest in the flesh,” he writes (p. 101). What he seeks 
to represent is that elusive “bridge” between Protestant and Catholic concepts 
of the Church. 

Professor Neeser devotes only the first chapter of his book to the biblical 
witness to the Church, and even this he employs just as a support for his 
argument against the sacramental-institutional view of the Church. It is this 
view, presented by the authors of La Sainte Eglise Universelle', which Neeser 
deplores for being the most influential in the Ecumenical Movement. As a 
champion of the idea that all institutional elements must be subordinate to the 
charismatic, i.e., the elements of faith and love which are the gifts of the 
Spirit, he regards such doctrines as the authority of tradition, the apostolic 
succession, and the primacy of the sacraments as being contrary to the word of 
Scripture. The most subtle and persistent temptation confronting the Church 
is to consider itself as possessing the full presence of Christ and confusing itself 
with the Kingdom of God. He fears that too wide an area of the non-Roman 
Church has already come under the spell of an institutionalism which inevitably 
leads to doctrinal and ritual conformity, final concentration of the Church’s 
essence in the clergy, and the substitution of uniformity for unity of spirit. 

The lectures of Pastor Lutze are directed primarily to the laymen of the 
German Confessional Church, and the basic ideas are seldom drawn from 
sources beyond the works of Luther and the Augsburg Confession. For this 
reason, the book can have appeal only to a narrow circle of readers. His 
rather superior attitude towards “free churches” and “sects” does not com- 
mend itself to a wider view of the Church. Even so, the purpose and method 
of the lectures are worthy of notice. In speaking to laymen, Lutze has clearly 
outlined the doctrine of the Church according to the Lutheran view, and 


1 By Florovsky, Richardson. Leenhardt, Prenter and Spicq. Neuchatel. 1948. 
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more important, has shown how laymen can enter into the genuine ministry, 
the diakonia, of the Church. 

Considered together, these books are a good indication of the kind of 
theological and biblical study now being done, as well as a sign of the range 
of work still to be accomplished before Christians can agree on the meaning 
of the Church. 


J. ROBERT NELSON. 


RECENT BIBLE COMMENTARIES 


THE Morrat New TESTAMENT COMMENTARY. Hodder and Stoughton, London. 
THE CLARENDON BIBLE. Oxford University Press, London. 

Das NEUE TESTAMENT DeuTscH. Edited by P. Althaus and J. Behm. 
(Neues G6ttinger Bibelwerk.) Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Géttingen. 
Das ALTE TESTAMENT DeuTscH. Edited by V. Herntrich and A. Weiser. 
(Neues Géttinger Bibelwerk.) Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Géttingen. 


BIBLISCHE BUCHER. Edited by W. Liithi and E. Thurneysen. Reinhardt, 
Basel. 


Das Neue TESTAMENT. Fried. Pustet, Regensburg. 


COMMENTAIRE DU NOUVEAU TESTAMENT. Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel et 
Paris. 


THE TORCH COMMENTARIES. S.C. M. Press, London. 


In many countries there seems to be an encouraging demand for comment- 
aries on the Bible. The educated person of today needs help in his reading of 
Scripture ; the old, unquestioning attitude of his fathers is no longer possible 
for him, and when he opens the Bible he finds that without help he can make 
no sense at all of page after page. Ordinary Christians want assistance in 
order that they may read the Scriptures for themselves ; to them the older, 
massive commentaries are of little use. It is good to find that this need is 
being met in different ways in different lands and languages. Doubtless the 
specialists will go on producing their own high-grade works for the élite ; but 
it is satisfactory to note that many specialists are willing to expound the Scrip- 
tures for the benefit of non-specialists, so that he who runs may read. Whereas 
the older series of commentaries, such as the International Critical series — 
“riches en renseignements curieux’’ as one of our more recent writers well says 
— were written for specialists, the newer series would seem to be written rather 
for thoughtful pastors and lay-folk, and for all who want to know the mean- 
ing of the Bible for their own faith and life. It is noteworthy that these new 
commentaries also are written by outstanding experts in scholarly research. 
This indicates a shift of emphasis among biblical scholars : they are no longer 
satisfied with purely philological and historical expositions, but proceed to give 
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a theological interpretation of the Scriptures. And it appears that this type 
of “theological” thinking is, in fact, what the “ordinary” educated Christian 
needs for his Bible reading. 

Among the already well-established series, the Moffat New Testament Com- 
mentary is now nearly completed, C. H. Dodd’s Johannine Epistles being a 
most valuable recent addition. The Clarendon Bible also provides excellent 
study material, and is based on the text of the English Revised Version ; but 
the series as a whole is somewhat “‘academic” and was clearly planned with the 
needs of the class-room in mind. Nevertheless such commentaries may 
be thought of as a kind of transition-stage from the older to the newer type. 

In the German language there is a noteworthy series, Das Neue Testament 
Deutsch. Its forerunner, published before the first world war, was one of the 
first attempts to expound the New Testament in such a way that it would not 
fatigue the non-specialist reader with an excess of scholarly lore, but would 
yet enable him to understand in the light of modern scholarship the meaning 
of the biblical writings — as the scholars themselves understood it at the time. 
But the result was that to a large extent the biblical teachings were watered 
down to some general ideas and moral principles. It is typical of the new 
series that it deliberately seeks to expound the New Testament as the Word of 
God. The commentaries on the Synoptic Gospels (J. Schniewind on St. Mat- 
thew and St. Mark, and K. H. Rengstorff on St. Luke) are the best ones in 
the series. It is to be welcomed that some of these commentaries have now 
been reprinted and are thus again made available. The tendency which 
characterises the interpretation of the New Testament also dominates the Old 
Testament interpretation in the same series: Das Alte Testament Deutsch. 
Twenty-five volumes are planned, of which Weiser on the Minor Prophets 
has already appeared. Interpreting the prophets in a clearly Christocentric 
manner, he guards carefully against allegorical extravagancies and the like. 

Attention should also be called to the series of Biblische Biicher written 
for parochial teaching. The small works of Liithi dealing with Nehemiah, 
Amos, Habakkuk, Daniel and Malachi are of especial value, and have aroused 
considerable interest especially in the Confessing Church of Germany. 

Deserving of mention in this context also are the Gospel commentaries of 
Schmid on St. Matthew (1948), St. Mark (1949) and St. Luke (1941), and of 
Wikenhauser on St. John (1949), in the series Das Neue Testament. This 
series may be taken as a good example of the growing interest in biblical 
studies in the Roman Catholic Church, and also of the sometimes quite 
striking consensus which exists between this exposition and modern Protes- 
tant interpretation. 

A welcome newcomer is making its appearance in French : Commentaire 
du Nouveau Testament, published under the direction of P. Bonnard, O. Cull- 
mann, J. Héring, F.-J. Leenhardt, Ch. Masson, Ph.-H. Menoud, Théo 
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Preiss and Chf. Senft. This is the first venture of its kind on the part of Pro- 
testant scholars in the French language. One or two volumes will, it is hoped, 
be brought out each year. The first number has already made its appearance, 
J. Héring on I. Corinthians ; it is attractively printed and produced, and sets 
a high standard both in form and content for its successors to emulate. Pro- 
fessor Héring’s volume is scholarly and profound, yet it is readable and unpre- 
tentious ; it makes a notable contribution to our understanding of St. Paul. 
It well illustrates the aims of the whole series, which is intended not only for 
students and pastors, but also for thoughtful “intellectuals” who are in- 
terested in the questions of the Christian faith, and also of all who are engaged 
in current ecumenical discussion and interchange of views. Though based 
upon the French version of Scripture, the commentary presupposes acquain- 
tance with the Greek text. Whilst adhering to the strictest canons of modern 
exegetical scientific method, the series aims primarily at providing a faithful 
interpretation of the apostolic witness of the New Testament. Readers will 
be grateful for the simplicity and directness with which the biblical text is 
treated, and for the throwing overboard of all the “‘bagage encombrant” with 
which so many of the older types of commentary were burdened. 

In the English language a new series known as The Torch Commentaries 
has now begun to appear. The aim of this series is to enable Christian scho- 
lars of the front rank to expound the meaning of the biblical text for the edifi- 
cation of those who, though perhaps of high general education, have no 
special technical theological training and who probably know no Hebrew or 
Greek. The series is thus being written by men of faith, who are also experts 
in the field, for those who desire to have an intelligent understanding of the 
biblical basis of the Christian faith ; but the whole series assumes a rigorously 
scientific discipline, even though this is not obtrusive. Philological, archaeo- 
logical or critical matters, which may have a high academic interest for 
specialists, are not enlarged upon unless they have a definite theological or 
practical significance for the faith or understanding of the ordinary Christian. 
Two excellent volumes have already appeared in this series: St. Mark by 
A. M. Hunter, and The Revelation of St. John by Ronald Preston and Anthony 
Hanson. Other forthcoming titles in the series include: Genesis I-XI by 
Alan Richardson, Deuteronomy by H. Cunliffe-Jones, I. Isaiah by C. Witton 
Davies, II. Isaiah by C. R. North, Amos and Micah by John Marsh, St. Mat- 
thew by G. E. P. Cox, Philippians and Colossians by F.C. Synge. 


ALAN RICHARDSON. 





THE MESSAGE AND THE MYTHS 


THEOLOGIE DES NEUEN TESTAMENTS, by RUDOLF BULTMANN. Verlag J.C. B. 
Mohr ( Paul Siebeck ), Tiibingen, 1948. Parts I and II, 348 pp. DM. 11.—. 


KERYGMA UND MYTHOS, ein theologisches Gespradch, with contributions from 
Rudolf Bultmann, Gétz Harbsmeier, Friedrich Hochgrebe, Ernst Loh- 
meyer, Paul Olivier, Hermann Sauter, Julius Schniewind, Friedrich Schu- 
mann, J.B. Soucek, Helmut Thielicke, edited by Dr. Hans Werner 
Bartsch. Reich und Heidrich, Evang. Verlag, Hamburg, 1948. 241 pp. 
(An extract from this report has been published by the Study Department 
of the World Council, under the title: The Problem of Re-stating the 
Mythological Element in the New Testament. (Study 49/E 103.) 


ENTMYTHOLOGISIERUNG, eine Auseinandersetzung zwischen Julius Schnie- 


wind, Rudolf Bultmann und Karl Barth. Evang. Verlagswerk, Stuttgart, 
1949. 103 pp. 


Rudolf Bultmann has become one of the most controversial figures in 
Continental biblical scholarship. In 1941 he published a provocative essay 
on The New Testament and Mythology, which has engendered a theological 
discussion of exceptional intensity. And this is not surprising, since his thesis 
has been felt by many to strike a blow at the very heart of the Christian faith. 
This discussion is still going strong ; in 1949 the issue raised by Bultmann was 
the central subject at two big theological conferences in Germany. 


The two latter books contain some of the more weighty contributions to 
the controversy, including a reprint of Bultmann’s original essay ; and his 
Theologie des Neuen Testaments is an elaborate attempt to apply his ideas to 
the entire New Testament material. 

Bultmann’s approach is based on the conviction that, while the New 
Testament expresses its divine message in mythological forms, “the real 
object of mythology is not to give an account of the Word as it is for its own 
sake, but rather to express man’s understanding of himself and of his posi- 
tion in the world.” These mythological elements should therefore “be inter- 
preted in the light of the human existence which they enshrine, in other words 
existentially.” Thus Bultmann wants to find out “whether the New Testament 
offers man an understanding of his own being which will force him to a genuine 
decision.” 

The difference between Bultmann and the older liberal exegesis is that the 
latter sought to eliminate the mythological elements from the New Testament, 
considering them as accretions to the original “preaching of Jesus of Naza- 
reth” which was substantially a new morality. Bultmann, on the other hand, 
who is one of the pioneers of the “formgeschichtliche” method, recognises 
that the New Testament Kerygma, the message of the Early Church, from 
the very beginning was expressed in “mythological” terms. He aims not at 
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an elimination but rather at a transformation of the mythological forms into 
new categories comprehensible to the modern mind. “Can we,” he asks, 
“uncover the truth of the Kerygma as Kerygma for men who do not think in 
mythological terms ?”” Nevertheless the question remains, whether an exis- 
tentialist re-interpretation of the New Testament is not likewise bound to 
eliminate important parts of the Kerygma. 

Bultmann’s purpose is to show that, through the message of the Cross, 
man’s conception of his own existence is completely transformed. In Die 
Theologie des Neuen Testaments he writes : “Pauline theology is not a specu- 
lative system... Whenever it speaks about God, it speaks about man, and 
vice versa.”” (This will meet with general acceptance.) “It is at the same time 
anthropology” (this too is acceptable to many). But when Bultmann con- 
cludes : “It is therefore appropriate to develop it (i.e. Pauline theology) in 
terms of the doctrine of man” (p. 187f), we are bound to say that this is 
not the only possible deduction from the other premises. Theology cannot 
be reduced to anthropology. 

For Christian anthropology can only speak of the effect of the message of 
Christ’s Cross and resurrection on man ; it cannot speak of the acts of sal- 
vation of God Himself, for in so doing one would have to employ again the 
mythological language of the New Testament. This is one of the critical points 
for Bultmann: he knows well enough that the New Testament proclaims 
what he calls “God’s decisive eschatological act.” If for the modern man 
this, too, is mythology, then a certain “mythological residuum” remains 
which cannot be translated into anthropological terms without denying the 
transcendent reality of God. Bultmann does not want to draw this conclusion. 
““God’s decisive eschatological act” is, however, for him not identical with 
the “historical” acts of salvation recorded in the Bible. He would prefer to 
say that through these events God opened the way for Himself to approach 
each individual man in a new decisive way. That is why Schniewind in his 
reply emphasises that Bultmann had ceased to regard the act of salvation 
(the EpHAPAX of the Epistle to the Hebrews) as a unique event : “Does he not 
reduce the history of Christ to a bare symbol or a stimulus to devotion ?” 

The crucial point here is obviously the problem of Christ’s resurrection. 
Was it a historical event or not? For Bultmann it is the mythological 
expression of something which God did to the disciples. E. Stauffer has 
contended that the resurrection of Jesus can with some measure of certainty 
be proved historically (Deutsches Pfarrerblatt, 1949, No. 18, p. 413 ff). 
In reply to such attempts at proof Karl Barth maintains rightly: ““No one 
can prove it. But Bultmann is not right in drawing the conclusion that it 
therefore did not take place.” And Barth points out that the Easter story 
has always seemed “incredible” and that it is therefore “impossible to see 
why it could not be freely and joyfully affirmed today.” And in regard to 
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Bultmann’s main thesis, Barth holds that we as Christians are not obliged 
to accept any mythological conception of the world, but that on the other 
hand too much “de-mythologisation” easily leads to our becoming “unable 
to bear witness to Jesus Christ.” 

Space does not permit me to dwell on the interesting comments made 
by Schniewind and Lohmeyer on Bultmann’s conception of the nature of 
myth itself, and on the impossibility for theology to avoid mythological 
language. Thielicke is certainly right when he says that in some way or other 
every theologian today re-interprets at least some of the “mythological” 
elements of the New Testament. Thus the issue which Bultmann has raised 
is not so much a question of principle, but rather a question of the appropriate 
method of re-interpretation. For Thielicke the basic problem is that of the 
boundary of human understanding. Beyond that boundary, theology “dare 
not raise any further question... This boundary is the mystery of the God- 
Man. And it is not accidental that Bultmann regards this God-Man Himself 
as the product of myth.” 

In his Theologie des Neuen Testaments, Bultmann takes the view that 
Jesus did not regard himself as the Messiah, but did proclaim that the Son 
of Man (who would be another person) would come soon. But what was 
then the origin of the belief that Jesus was the Messiah? In order to find a 
reply to this question, Bultmann refers to the witness of the Early Christians 
in Palestine and especially in the Hellenistic world. He regards the latter 
group as particularly important, because here the belief in Christ’s resurrection 
can be proved (I. Cor. 15). It is, however, unfortunate for Bultmann that 
we possess no direct evidence of the convictions of this group, so that it 
would be precarious to attach too much importance to it. Bultmann has 
manoeuvred himself into this awkward position: since he does not regard 
either the preaching of Jesus nor God’s action on Good Friday and Easter 
Day as the basis of the Christian message, and since on the other hand we 
find the “complete” Kerygma already in Paul’s Epistles, he is obliged to 
introduce a new, unknown factor as the source of this Kerygma. Is it then 
not better to accept the testimony of the New Testament itself: that God has 
wrought our salvation through the life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ 
at a specific moment in time and history, and that this Kerygma had its origin 
in the preaching of Jesus himself? 

Thus one lays this Theologie des Neuen Testaments aside with very mixed 
feelings. It contains many illuminating details, but as a whole it remains 
unconvincing because — in spite of Bultmann’s earnest desire to perform a 
service to the Church and its teaching — he by-passes the heart of the Bible’s 
message. Nevertheless the problem which Bultmann has raised anew remains 
a burning issue, and we must be grateful to him for having provoked this 
fruitful discussion. WOLFGANG SCHWEITZER. 
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NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE 


HERDERS LAIENBIBEL. Herder, Breisgau, 1938. 
LA SAINTE BIBLE. Les Editions du Cerf, Paris. 
LA SAINTE BIBLE. Edition de Maredsous, Belgique. 


The concern of many Catholics and not least of Catholic orders for a 
more widespread knowledge and use of the Bible is one of the striking features 
of contemporary Catholicism. The encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu of 
Pope Pius XII (Sept. 30, 1943) has strengthened the hands of exegetical 
scholars by allowing a greater amount of freedom in matters of historical 
criticism. It has stimulated the zeal of those who had at heart to train the 
laity in a regular and intelligent reading of the Bible. 

In an important letter of January 16, 1948, the Secretary of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission answered two questions raised by Cardinal Suhard 
concerning the sources of the Pentateuch and the historicity of the eleven 
first chapters of Genesis. The Commission expressed “‘its sincere effort to 
promote biblical studies by ensuring, in the limit of the traditional teaching 
of the Church, the most entire freedom.” It went on quoting from the 
Encyclicai mentioned above. It declared that the answers given by the Com- 
mission in 1905, 1906 and 1909 (which maintained the traditional views 
concerning the authorship of Moses) did not exclude further scientific research. 
The results acquired in the last forty years must be taken into account. As 
to the sources of the Pentateuch, “no one to-day questions the existence 
of such sources nor the progressive development of Mosaic laws due to the 
social and religious conditions of later times.” ‘*The question of the literary 
forms of the eleven first chapters of Genesis is more obscure and complex. 
They do not correspond to our classical categories and cannot be judged in 
the light of graeco-latin or modern literary forms...” 

This letter, while very careful in its wording, certainly means a great step 
forward in the attitude of Rome toward sound and “really scientific” criticism. 
Those who know something of the history of Catholic scholarship remember 
that outstanding scholars like Pere Lagrange and Pére Condamin have incurred 
misunderstanding and disapproval for having said forty years ago some of 
the things taken for granted to-day. The Letter, following the Encyclical, 
gave a new impulse and sense of freedom to Catholic scholarship. 

It is a significant fact that during the summer of 1949 no less than three 
Conferences dealing with biblical teaching were held in Belgium, one of 


them mainly theological, the two others centred on the pastoral aspect of 
biblical teaching. 
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It is again a significant fact that so many new Catholic versions of the 
Bible should have been published in recent years. We shall only mention 
three of them here. 

““Herders Laien Bibel” (Freiburg in Breisgau, 1938) is an interesting 
attempt to introduce laymen to the Bible. It is a selection of texts, but the 
foreword insists that this book is meant to introduce to, not to replace the 
complete Bible. Each section is preceded by a brief exposition, paraphrasing 
the text in the light of Catholic doctrine. Problems of historical criticism 
are dismissed as irrelevant. 

The two French editions of the Bible we shall mention now are of a very 
different character. Both present us with a complete new translation after 
the original Hebrew and Greek text, taking into account the latest results of 
Biblical research. 

La Sainte Bible, traduite en frangais sous la direction de I’Ecole biblique 
de Jérusalem, is a publication undertaken by the Dominican scholars of the 
Jerusalem School, with the cooperation of various professors of exegesis 
of France and Belgium, and also of well known French writers and University 
professors such as Gabriel Marcel, Etienne Gilson, H.I. Marrou. The 
concern of the Committee is to do a really scientific piece of work and also 
to offer a translation of the highest literary quality. The Bible is to appear 
in 35 to 40 elegant, beautifully printed little volumes of 40 to 236 pages each. 
Nine are already published. Each book of the Bible is preceded by an intro- 
duction giving the necessary historical and literary background. Footnotes 
explain the difficult words and passages, give the variants where deemed 
necessary and suggest possible alternate translations where the interpretation 
is open to question. 

The Bible edited by the Benedictine Monastery of Maredsous, La Sainte 
Bible, version nouvelle d’apreés les textes originaux, par les moines de Maredsous, 
is a more impersonal and more modest undertaking. Its one ambition is to 
offer to the Catholic laity a cheap, clear and trustworthy translation so that 
it may be used widely. There lies, indeed, its tremendous importance: the 
Word of God is made available to all. The translators have begun with the 
Gospels and with a pocket edition of the New Testament. The results have 
proved so encouraging that they went on and the whole Bible came from the 
press in January 1950. It is a big, well-printed volume. The translators have 
used the Greek and Hebrew text, the Psalms excepted, where the Latin version 
revised by Pius XII has been given preference, because it is constantly used in 
the Mass. The best modern translations have also been taken into account. 

The most remarkable feature of this edition is the introductory part at 
the beginning of the volume. It gives in condensed form the historical setting 
of the books. While certain Protestant scholars might consider these state- 
ments as rather conservative, we consider them as a bold attempt, because 
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it is the first one, as far as we know, made by Catholics, to initiate the wider 
public into some of the problems of historical criticism. They describe the 
process by which the Pentateuch grew from several sources through the 
centuries (the Letter to Cardinal Suhard is quoted in support of this theory), 
and they acknowledge the exilic character of Isaiah 40-55. 

Footnotes give the meaning of difficult words or sayings; they do so, 
generally, with historical accuracy and remarkable objectivity. In a few 
cases, where doctrinal controversy is involved, the Catholic standpoint is 
given and stated as such (for instance Matt. 16, 19). 

In the Foreword, the reader is invited to use “the five senses of the spirit” 
in his reading of the Bible, namely ‘‘the sense of faith lived in the Church, 
the sense of history, the sense of the progressive movement of the Revelation, 
the sense of the relativity of words and — sheer common sense.” 

Both the new translations mentioned above are a great work for which 
not only the Roman Catholic world, but all French-speaking Christendom 
should feel deeply grateful. 

SUZANNE DE DIETRICH. 


BIBLICAL REALISM 


Eyes OF FAITH. A Study in the Biblical Point of View, by PAUL SEVIER MINEAR. 


The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1946. $3.50. Lutterworth Press, 
London, 1948. 307 pp. 15s. 


This American book commands the close attention of the biblical student 
for more than one reason. Minear’s style and method depart from ordinary 
patterns. His literary interests cover fields which are rarely alluded to in 
works of biblical scholarship ; with predilection he cites writers like Pascal, 
Kirkegaard, Martin Buber, Franz Werfel and A.J. Toynbee. Although 
the book does not always make for easy reading, it will be found highly 
rewarding to those who take the pains to follow an original scholar in his 
exploration of the “biblical point of view.” 

Minear’s book represents a vigorous attempt to do full justice to the 
categories both of speech, form and content, that are inherent in the Bible 
itself. It seeks to analyse the biblical patterns of faith, without allowing 
the analysis to be disturbed by all those modern considerations and objections 
which the theologian so frequently feels bound to put forth. The basic category 
of the biblical message, Minear maintains, is that of revelation — God acts, 
elects, visits man. The Bible is the continuous history of such elections and 
encounters. Man’s reaction to God’s visitations constitutes the great drama 
of life. Thus the Bible does not offer any speculative definitions of God, 
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nor any philosophy of religion. It isa personal message, God’s direct encounter 
with man. The form in which the message is conveyed possesses the same 
unique, revelatory character — parables, signs, significant acts (in the Bible 
word and act are almost equivalent), miracles. The outlook of the Bible, 
and more particularly of the New Testament, is all-embracing ; it interprets 
history in terms of creation, fallen creation and re-creation. This prophetic 
pattern, which is such a characteristic feature of apocalyptic thought in the 
period between the two Testaments, is retained in the New Testament ; 
though here it has been filled with an entirely new content. 

Eyes of Faith contains a wealth of suggestive insights, reflecting an attitude 
in biblical scholarship which may properly be termed “biblical realism.” 
It is one of the books which help to reveal the authentic nature of the revelation. 

GO6sTA LINDESKOG. 


ORTHODOXY THROUGH PROTESTANT EYES 


Die OSTKIRCHE UND DIE RUSSISCHE CHRISTENHEIT. A Symposium edited by 
E. BENZ. Furche-Verlag, Tiibingen, 1949. 175 pp. 


ORTHODOXIE UND EVANGELISCHES CHRISTENTUM. Studienheft No. /, published 


by the “Kirchliches Aussenamt der E.K.I1.D.” Luther Verlag, Witten, 
Ruhr, 1949. 87 pp. 


The last decades of theological research have been marked by an ever- 
increasing interest in Eastern Orthodoxy. But even against the background 
of all this wealth of scholarship the two books under review stand out as 
examples of a rather exceptional approach. They are animated by the genuine 
conviction that Orthodoxy has a significant and specific contribution to make 
to the life of the other churches. The authors study Orthodoxy for their 
own sake, in order to see what they can learn from it. Such an attitude makes 
one’s vision and hearing more sensitive. This is why the authors often discover 
in Orthodoxy depths and treasures which escape the attention of the Orthodox 
themselves. 

Die Ostkirche und die Russische Christenheit includes five essays. 
Dr. H. Schaeder writes about the relations between church and state. She 
gives a condensed but exhaustive history of those relations, and her remarks 
show profound insight into the very essence of Orthodoxy (“to receive heaven 
descending upon the church-community through the cupola of the temple, 
it is necessary to accept the cross: to enter — all together — a temple built 
in the shape of the cross...’’). 

The subject upon which Dr. L. Miiller has been working for years is 
“The critique of Protestantism in Russian theology and philosophy.” It 
is a difficult subject for a Protestant ; it requires much patience, fairness and 
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humility. The critique in question is often unjust and contains much misunder- 
standing, pride and ignorance. But if one takes it seriously, rejecting the 
chaff and selecting the grain, one may learn a great deal from it. Dr. Miiller 
carries out his task so admirably, that his essays (in both books) will benefit 
both Protestants and Orthodox. 

Professor E. Benz is a Church historian, but in the present articles his 
historical study serves ecumenical ends. The first of them deals with “Human 
dignity and the rights of man in the spiritual history of Eastern Orthodoxy.” 
This is quite a new and unexpected approach to the problem, and the results, 
too, are unexpected. By analysing liturgical texts, theology and literature, 
the author shows that the Orthodox Church is not merely a bearer of culture 
but a source of cultural thought and creativeness. As it were incidentally, 
he gives the history of Russian missions, and we learn with surprise and 
delight how obscure hermits brought the light of Christianity to the Zyrians, 
the Permiaks, Votiaks, Tcheremis, Ostiaks, Buriats, Tungus, Voguls and 
other tribes whose very names are unknown to us. And if Soviet Russia now 
boasts of having 72 recognised languages into which the world’s classics are 
being translated, this is only possible because in the course of many decades 
nameless missionaries — monks and hermits — had translated into those 
languages the Bible and the Church services, thus making the treasure-house 
of Christian culture accessible to the different peoples. 

The last article — by Dr. R. Schneider on the nature of the Eastern 
Eucharist — deals with the holy of holies of Orthodoxy. The whole of Eastern 
theology is nurtured by the divine services, and they all centre in the Eucharist. 
To give a brief summary of R. Schneider’s article would be a profanation 
of its subject. To indicate its value I would only say that if it were translated 
into Russian and popularised among the Orthodox it would be of inestimable 
help to them in understanding more fully and concretely the meaning of 
their own Eucharist. Its translation into English for the benefit of ecumenical 
circles seems to me absolutely imperative. 

Orthodoxie und Evangelisches Christentum consists of papers read at the 
Heidelberg Congress devoted to Orthodoxy. There are papers by Professor 
Benz and Dr. Miller, and a paper by Professor Philipp who expounds the 
ecumenical attitude characteristic of their whole group: Orthodoxy is for 
them a subject that vitally concerns their own spiritual life ; accordingly, 
in the first instance they must get to know Orthodoxy, penetrate into its 
life, perceive its inmost essence. 

Professor Ernst Wolf tries to interpret the statement made by the Moscow 
Patriarchate in July 1948 concerning the unity of the Church. He takes it 
not merely as it stands, but in the context of all the preceding theological 
literature (including that of the emigré circles). His conclusions are rather 
disheartening from the ecumenical point of view. 
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The last article, by H. von Rautenfeld, also discusses ecumenical relations 
with Orthodoxy — in history, in theological literature and at the present 
time. It too testifies to the author’s thorough knowledge of Orthodoxy 
and to his desire to see in it a deeper and more significant meaning than can 
be gathered from reading the Orthodox official documents. 

Although neither of these two books is long, the reader gets more out 
of them than from many a thick volume. Everything in them is vital, important 
and carefully thought out. 

LEON ZANDER. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHY 


IsTORIA Russko! Fitosori, by W. W. ZENKOWSKY. Volume I. Y.M.C.A. 
Press, Paris, 1949. 469 pp. 1000 Fr. francs. 


This new book by W. W. Zenkowsky, who is professor in Systematic 
Theology at the Orthodox Academy in Paris, seeks to inform the reader 
about the history of Russian philosophy “‘in its dialectic setting and its histor- 
ical development.” It fills an important gap, because hitherto no attempt 
had been made to give a complete account of Russian thought, which began 


as an independent creative effort in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
Until then Russian thought had been expressed solely within the religious 
framework of the Russian Church, which retained the philosophical outlook 
of the Middle Ages. Hence the development of Russian philosophy, whose 
main exponents are here described, was “permanently tied up with the religious 
element in Russia” — in contrast to the West. At the same time it was deter- 
mined by “the typically Russian urge to freedom” which was cramped by 
the State Church. 

Is Russian thought, with all its variety, “Russian philosophy” or “Phil- 
osophy in Russia?” Professor Zenkowsky shows that we have here an 
essentially Russian way of thought, on which he throws light from the 
Christian standpoint as a priest and teacher of the Orthodox Church. 

The first part is dedicated to the reorientation of church consciousness 
in the eighteenth century, the invasion of Voltairianism. The second deals 
with the rising mysticism of the nineteenth century, a whole chapter describing 
“the return to the Church’s conception of life,” the Slavophiles and the réle 
of Khomiakov. The other chapters deal with the thinkers of the Revolution, 
the growth of positivism and of materialism, and the many attempts to over- 


come them, and finally criticise “the failure of the Church,” while rejecting 
the spirit of secularism. 
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In the second volume, which is to appear shortly, Professor Zenkowsky 
will deal with contemporary philosophy, beginning with Soloviev and going 
up to the “religious renaissance” of today : the neo-romanticism of Berdyaev, 
the irrationalism of Schestov, metaphysics on the basis of transcendentalism, 
and the latest representatives of religious thought like Florenskij, Bulgakov 
(sophiology) and others. 

Zenkowsky’s History of Russian Philosophy will be counted among the 
standard works on Russian religious thought. 


ALEXANDRE DE WEYMARN. 


FROM A SCOTTISH MANSE TO LAMBETH PALACE 


CosMO GORDON LANG, by J.G. LOCKHART. Hodder Stoughton, London, 
1949. 480 pp. 25s. 


Those who, like myself, had the privilege of knowing Archbishop Lang 
during the last years of his life and of sharing his friendship, cannot read 
his biography without pleasure and emotion. In it we re-discover his life ; 
more than that, we see the course of a dramatic spiritual pilgrimage. 

Lang’s fine, intelligent personality was composed of many divergent, 
and even conflicting, tendencies, and it was not always easy for him to resist 
the subtle temptations which beset all men holding high office in the Church. 
Nevertheless Lang overcame them through his firm faith, deepened by his 
hours of solitude and meditation, and through his unswerving determination 
to live solely to the glory of Christ and of His Church. 

Lockhart has made a close study of the very confidential notes left by 
Cosmo Lang, and this enables him to trace to their source the violent spiritual 
struggles which Lang had to face right up to the end. Anyone who is called 
to share in the government of a church will derive great profit from meditating 
on his life and penetrating its secret. 

We are grateful to Lockhart for throwing fresh light on Archbishop Lang’s 
ecumenical work, by emphasising the part he played, when Archbishop of 
York, in the preparation of “An Appeal to all Christian People,” issued by 
the Lambeth Conference of 1920. After reading the chapter on this important 
event in Lang’s life, it seems to me beyond all question that his influence 
on the growth of the ecumenical spirit in the Anglican Church and in Great 
Britain has probably been under-estimated. 

I can still see Cosmo Lang at the opening of the Oxford Conference in 
1937 ; | can see him administering the Sacrament at the communion service, 
open to all members of that Conference ; I can hear him preaching in St. Paul’s 
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Cathedral to the delegates at the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences ; there 
again he was a good worker in the ecumenical cause. His name is indelibly 
engraved (and Lockhart’s book has helped to make this clear) on the scroll 
of those who, having suffered intensely from the divided state of Christendom, 
have tried to lead the churches along the trail blazed by Nathan Sdéderblom, 
Charles Brent, William Temple, and other pioneers in the venture of which 
the World Council of Churches is one of the finest fruits. 


MARC BOEGNER. 


AN ECUMENICAL VADEMECUM 


OEKUMENISCHER KATECHISMUS, eine kurze Unterweisung tiber Werden und 
Wesen der Oekumene, by WILHELM MENN. Evangelisches Verlagswerk, 
Stuttgart, 1949. 56 pp. 


In his report on the Provisional Committee, presented at the Amsterdam 
Assembly, Dr. Visser ’ t Hooft said, ““Our common witness in word and deed 
has no substance and no convincing power unless that witness is rendered 
locally and nationally in all the churches.”” These words justify the publication 
of the Ecumenical Catechism by Wilhelm Menn, Executive Secretary of the 
“Ecumenical Centre” of the German Churches. 

Those regularly engaged in ecumenical work, especially those spreading 
the ecumenical message in their own local churches, often experience difficulty 
in expressing that message in terms comprehensible to laymen. This public- 
ation will be helpful in this respect and in strengthening unity and love among 
Christians in obedience to the prayer of Christ. It is a successful endeavour 
to present the history of the ecumenical movement, and the formation of the 
World Council, in popular form. 

The author divides the subject into three parts (60 paragraphs): the 
history of the ecumenical movement, the World Council of Churches (member- 
ship, organisation, functions), and the ecumenical obligation. The appendix 
includes the Message of Amsterdam, a list of the member-churches of the 
World Council, an ecumenical bibliography, and the Constitution of the 
Joint Ecumenical Committee of the German Churches. 

I should like to draw attention to Part III, dealing with the ecumenical 
obligation of the churches and their attitude towards other churches. To 
question 56: “What can the Christian personally do for the ecumenical 
cause ?” the writer gives the following instructive answer: “‘First of all, he 
should make himself familiar with the ecumenical movement, its history and 
its present shape. He should also draw the attention of other Christians to it. 
Furthermore, in his personal contacts with Christians of other denominations 
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he should manifest the same brotherly attitude, the same readiness to under- 
stand them and to recognise whatever is good in their Christian faith and life, 
which the churches have pledged themselves to show to one another. Finally — 
and this is the most important of all — he should pray for the whole Church 
of God on earth, for each of its members and for the growth of their unity.” 

This booklet is a useful manual to anyone who is trying to interest his 
local church in the ecumenical movement, and to work out its implications 
for ordinary Christians. I hope that this ecumenical vademecum may be 
translated into other languages (including Esperanto). 


J. B. TH. HUGENHOLTZ. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


THE EMERGENCE OF A WORLD CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY, by K. S. LATOURETTE. 
Yale University Press, 1949. 91 pp. $2.—. 


In this book Professor Latourette gives more than a history of the move- 
ment towards Christian unity ; he tries to assess its future prospects, and to 
deduce from its past history the best means of achieving its ultimate goal. 
All this he does with expert skill, based on a truly comprehensive knowledge 


of the history of Christendom, and with his special gift for describing great 
events in a few striking phrases. His aim is to let the facts speak for them- 
selves. He raises important issues which are worth investigating, as he 
criticises those ecumenical efforts which regard themselves as movements 
toward “‘re-union,” and which (in the author’s opinion) resemble the Roman- 
Catholic conception of unity. 

The book is obviously not written for theological readers, but its theological 
background is unmistakable and makes one painfully conscious of the differ- 
ences in our theological understanding of these things and consequently also 
in our appraisal of historical facts. The confident outlook of this little book 
is based on an optimism which has no biblical justification, and which is 
therefore contradictory in itself. One cannot console oneself for present 
difficulties by reference to geological ages and the thousands of years to come 
and at the same time prove the ultimate victory of Christianity from facts 
which are only 150 years old (like the growth of Christianity in the Younger 
Church areas) or hardly twenty years old (like the “definitive” overcoming 
of the divisive tendencies in Protestantism). Biblical eschatology gives us a 
different certainty. It does not dream of making the whole world Christian. 
It does not shut its eyes to the power of evil in this world. It does not console 
us, like the author, that the mistakes of communism will lead to its downfall 
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and that the matter will then be settled — as if man’s rebellion against God 
could not assume a thousand forms. Biblical eschatology knows of the 
growth of the powers of anti-God and anti-Christ and realises that these 
powers manifest themselves most acutely in the Church itself. But the Bible 
foretells the ultimate victory of Christ, when He shall return to judge the 
earth. The author’s attitude fails to convince us, because he does not do 
full justice to the reality of sin in the world and in the Church, the reality 
of suffering, nor the otherness of God’s Kingdom. We share the author’s 
conviction that it is God Who is making the churches realise their common 
cause, and that He will bring His own work to fruition. But our reasons for 
thinking so are different from the author's. 

WALTER FREYTAG. 


THE SACRAMENT OF UNITY 


THE STUDENT WORLD, First Quarter 1950, W.S.C.F., Geneva. 


Confronted with “the tragic reality of the Church’s division” over cele- 
bration of Holy Communion and feeling “‘a restlessness of the Spirit driving 
them to work for the reunion of the churches,” the World’s Student Christ- 
ian Federation attempts to further the cause of full fellowship at the Lord’s 
Table in the current issue of its quarterly magazine, The Student World. 

In its First Quarter issue of 1950, entitled “The Sacrament of Unity,” the 
magazine presents articles by Reformed, Anglican, Lutheran and Orthodox 
writers on Holy Communion. Commenting on the thoughts of the writers, the 
Editor, Philippe Maury says, “All of them express a similar concern for the 
Church’s unity, a similar hunger for the food which Jesus Christ gives to 
His Church, a similar longing for the Great Day when He will make us all 
one in Him.” 

The first writer, with a Swiss Reformed background, portrays the histo- 
rical significance of the Last Supper of Jesus with His disciples, suggesting 
that it was instituted to prepare them for His suffering. ... ““God had come 
to introduce into the darkened history of the world the shining reality of 
His love,” the writer states, adding that for early Christian communities, 
the celebration of Holy Communion became their “Sacrament of Unity” in 
Christ. 

“Holy Communion transcends dogma.” This is the view of an American 
Presbyterian contributor, who says of the Sacrament, “It is not a star to 
which individuals hitch themselves through ecclesiastical astrology.” And, 
accepting that he is “a sinful man in the presence of his Redeemer” during 
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administration of the Sacrament, the writer maintains that Christ is “always 
present” during Holy Communion. 

An Anglican “catholic” writer says, ““We learn at the altar rail the true 
equality of all men before God” in Communion. This, he says, transcends 
the Communist ideal that each contributes according to his abilities and 
receives according to his needs. “In Communion,” the writer insists, “each 
brings what he can of his use and misuse of the gifts of God in creation, and 
each receives the fullness of the living Christ and eternal life.” Holy Com- 
munion, in his opinion, becomes the “Sacrament of Hope.” 

Under the title, “Lord’s Supper or Church’s Supper?”, a Lutheran 
contributor says the Sacrament has become a major problem when discussing 
Christian unity. “Christianity today,” he says, “is split into many churches 
which deny participation in the Lord’s Supper to each other.” Wrestling 
with the problem, the writer continues, “Persons attending inter-confessional 
conferences should hold their Communion services in turn, with every member 
present at the Communion services of other denominations, each taking 
part in hearing and praying.” 

The division of Christian churches cannot be overcome on a human level. 
This is the view of an Orthodox writer who says, “There can be no common 
Communion because there is no common belief.” But he also insists that 
the churches should stay together because they are divided. “The ecumenical 
movement is a paradoxical venture,” he says, “with the final goal a reunited 
Christendom.” He adds that the ecumenical movement is a fellowship in 
search of a goal, in which the churches must stay together to learn each 
other’s idioms and to create a truly ecumenical and common language in 
theology. 


JAMES RYBERG. 


The book by M. Bjérkquist, A Lire WorTH LIvING, which was reviewed 


in the last number of The Ecumenical Review, is published by Skeffington, 
London, 1949. 159 pp. 7s. 6d. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE CHURCH 
By J. WOODS 9s. 6d. 


Many Christians find the Old Testament difficult and obscure and are bewildered by the 
controversies that have raged about it during the last seventy-five years. Some have been 
led to accept it as verbally inspired, others have felt that scientific and archzological research 
has brought it down to the level of a document of merely antiquarian and literary interest. 
Mr. Woods’ new book will help every reader to a better understanding of the position of 
the Old Testament in the life and thought of the Church. 


G. K. CHESTERTON ; A CHRISTIAN PROPHET FOR 
ENGLAND TO-DAY 
By MAURICE B. RECKITT ls. 6d. 


Mr. Reckitt renders a great service by calling attention to the profound faith in the good- 
ness of creation which makes the exuberant and jolly personality of G. K. Chesterton a true 
prophet to the people of to-day. 


CONVOCATION OF CANTERBURY 
What it is: What it does: How it works 
By A. F. SMETHURST 3s. 9d. 


This book shows how democracy began in the early origins of synodical government, 
traces the relation between Convocation and Parliament, and deals in some detail with 
functions and methods. The appendices contain examples of a gravamen and of a royal 
assent and licence. Now that the revision of the Canon Law is under consideration this book 
will help the reader to understand the necessary procedure. 


AT ONE 
By RONALD F. PALMER, S.S.J.E. 2s. 9d. 


As Father Palmer says in his introductory note, this book is not intended to be a learned 
exposition of the Atonement. Its purpose is to be a help to ordinary members of the Church, 
who want to understand their religion so that their devotion to God may be reasonable. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MARXISM 
By MERVYN STOCKWOOD 2s. 


A book dealing with the most urgent problem of the day. The vicar of St. Matthew's, 
Redfield, Bristol, shows both the points of agreement between Christian and Marxist and 
the contrast between the Kingdom of God and the Marxist ideal. 


PROSPEROUS ERROR AND AFFLICTED TRUTH 
By C. P. HANKEY 9d. 


The object of this pamphlet is to show how the Reformers’ plans for the spiritual life of 
the laity in the Church were frustrated and how the consequent difficulties are being met. 


Little Books on Religion 
No. 210. A SIMPLE INDEX TO THE GOSPELS 
By NANCY GARTON 9d. 


This little book will be of great help to teachers and students in finding the exact reference 
that is wanted. 


No. 212. CHRISTIAN PRAYERS IN A SECULAR WORLD 
By G. C. BINYON 9d. 
Prayers of great literary merit arranged under the titles of the Church’s Seasons. 
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Prof. Dr. Emil Brunner 
Universitat Ziirich 
Zum sechzigsten Geburtstag am 23. Dezember 1949 


Emil Brunner, geboren 23. Dezember 1889 in Winterthur, Gymnasiallehrer in 
England, von 1916 bis 1924 Pfarrer in Obstalden (Kt. Glarus), 1922 Privat- 
dozent, 1924 ordentlicher Professor fiir systematische und praktische Theologie 
an der theologischen Fakultaét der Universitat Ziirich. Seit dreissig Jahren Vor- 
kampfer einer aus den Quellen der heiligen Schrift und der Reformation erneuerten 
Theologie. Bahnbrechend auch als Neubegriinder evangelischer Ethik, und 
durch seine Auseinandersetzung mit der Philosophie. Von weitestreichender 
Wirkung, besonders auch in den angelsdchsischen Landern. Ehrendoktor in- 
und auslandischer Universitaten. Zur Zeit (Winter 1949/1950) auf Vortragsreisen 
in Japan und Indien. 


Soeben ist der zweite Band seiner Dogmatik erschienen. 

Das Erscheinen des ersten Bandes der auf drei Bande berechneten Dogmatik 
von Prof. Dr. Emil Brunner bedeutete ein Ereignis in der theologischen Welt, 
dem weite Kreise mit Spannung entgegensahen. Nachdem Professor Brunner in 
einer Reihe von dogmatischen Monographien — Der Mittler — Der Mensch 
im Widerspruch — u.a. bereits Werke geschaffen, die als Standardwerke der 
protestantischen Theologie anerkannt sind, bildet naturgemass die Gesamt- 
darstellung der christlichen Lehre, deren erster und zweiter Teil jetzt vorliegen, 
die Krénung seiner Arbeit als Dogmatiker. 

Im Unterschied zu dem monumentalen Werk Karl Barths halt sich diese Dog- 
matik in Proportionen, die mehr nach Bediirfnis des heutigen Lesers als nach 
dem Vorbild der mittelalterlichen Scholastiker orientiert sind. Im allgemeinen 
hat der Verfasser den gelehrten Stoff in Beilagen angeordnet, um das Verstandnis 
der eigenen Ausfiihrungen nicht unnétig zu erschweren, und diese Beilagen zu 
dogmengeschichtlichen Langsschnitten gestaltet, die namentlich dem Interesse 
der Studierenden entgegenkommen. Wie alle anderen Werke des Verfassers 
zeichnet sich auch dieses durch Klarheit und Einfachheit der Sprache aus, die 
es auch dem gebildeten Nichttheologen zuganglich und anziehend macht. Es ist 
dem theologischen Denker gelungen, ein Werk zu schaffen, das vom ersten bis 
zum letzten Satz den Leser in Spannung hilt. 


Die christliche Lehre von Gott 
Dogmatik Band I 
Mit Bibelstellen- und Personenregister. 391 Seiten, in Leinen gebunden Fr. 16.50 


Die christliche Lehre von Schépfung und Erlisung 
Dogmatik Band II 
Mit Bibelstellen- und Personenregister. 455 Seiten, in Leinen gebunden Fr. 21.50 
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“The old and practised hand of 
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There is no need for him 
to apologize for Mysticism in Reli- 
gion,” 
THE OBSERVER 


“It is of the high places of the spirit 
that Dr. Inge has written and few will 
fail to find refreshment there.” 

THE SPECTATOR 


“The author is above all a scholar of 
the highest order and as always his 
prose is a delight... We are indebted... 
for an abundance of well-chosen 
quotations which may well persuade 
the reader to become better acquainted 

with the riches of our Christian 
literary heritage.” 


THE MIDDLE WAY (The Buddhist Society) 


“This is an important and interesting 

book... On a subject like Mysticism 

it is the very old that ought to write.” 
THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay) 
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preuve & chaque page: elle permet 
de saisir les problemes avec une 
incontestable largeur de vue.” 


EGLISE VIVANTE (Louvain) 
Large Demy 8vo 12/6 d. 
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THEOLOGIE et 
PHILOSOPHIE 


LIBRAIRIE 
HENRI ROBERT 


Paul A. ROBERT, successeur 
2, Petite Fusterie - GENEVE 


peut vous procurer les ouvrages 
annoncés sur I’ Histoire des Religions, 
l’Oecuménisme, les Commentaires 
bibliques, Y’ Art chrétien, etc. 


Consultez-nous pour vos livres! Nous 
pouvons vous expédier les ouvrages 
en vente des éditeurs suisses ou 
étrangers. 


Bulletin bibliographique périodique 
envoyé gratuitement, sur demande. 


Dr THEOL. L. GOUMAZ 
Les conquétes de l’esprit 
Fr. 8.50 


Dr THEOL. L. GOUMAZ 


Timothée ou 
le ministére évangélique 


d’aprés Calvin 
et ses commentaires sur le 
Nouveau Testament 


Fr. 8.50 


P.-A. ROBERT 


La flamme sur l’autel 


Essai sur la crise religieuse 
d’Alexandre Vinet 
présentée par le meilleur connaisseur 
du grand penseur vaudois 


Fr. 7.50 


Editions La Concorde 
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LUTTERWORTH PRESS BOOKS 


Selected Religious Titles 


EMIL BRUNNER 


“One of the greatest living theologians.” -— 
Canon Marcus Knight. 


COMMUNISM, CAPITALISM AND 
CHRISTIANITY 1s. 6d. 


JUSTICE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 
S. 
THE MEDIATOR 25s. 


D. T. NILES 


FOR TO-DAY 
Foreword by John R. Mott. 
A series of Bible studies for daily reading. 


8s. 6d. 


T. H. CROXALL 
KIERKEGAARD STUDIES 


Foreword by Lord Lindsay. 

A full length study of Kierkegaard’s thought with 
particular reference to the Bible and to our owu 
age. 15s 


DENZIL PATRICK 


PASCAL AND KIERKEGAARD 


A study in the Strategy of Evangelism. 
Vol. I. 259 pages 15s. 
Vol. II, 432 pages 25s. 


H. H. ROWLEY 
THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF 
ELECTION 


The author traces the doctrine through the Old 
Testament and examines the validity of New 
Testament claim that the Christian Church is 
heir to Israel’s election. 14s. net. 


RODERIC DUNKERLEY 


THE SECRET MOMENT 


A small book of daily prayers written for busy 
men and women. 2s. 6d. 


EDWARD S. WOODS 
(Bishop of Lichfield) 
HOW STANDS REUNION ? 


A survey of the present position of the world 
Church. 1s. 6d. 


HANS LIETZMANN 
History of the Early Church 


The first three volumes of Professor Lietz- 
mann’s History, which together form the most 
reliable, up-to-date and readable account of 
the first four centuries of Christianity. 


Vol. I. THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Vol. I. THE FOUNDING OF THE 
CHURCH UNIVERSAL 


Vol. Il. FROM CONSTANTINE TO 
JULIAN (Spring, 1950). 


21s. each volume 


T. F. TORRANCE 
CALVIN’S DOCTRINE OF MAN 


A valuable source book for the study of Reformed 
theology. 14s. 


B. GODFREY BUXTON 


THE REWARD OF FAITH in the Life 
of Barclay Fowell Buxton 


The life story of a pioneer missionary in Japan 
and founder of the Japan Evangelistic Band. 
7s. 6d. 


WILHELM VISCHER 


THE WITNESS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT TO CHRIST 


A translation by A. B. Crabtree of the first 
volume of the much discussed Das Christus- 
zeugnis des Alten Testaments. 25s. 


W. J. CULSHAW 
TRIBAL HERITAGE 
A study of the Santal People of Bengal. 21s. 


PROPOSED SCHEME OF 
CHURCH UNION IN CEYLON 


The first edition of the complete Scheme of 
Union. 2s. 6d. net 
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THE BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF SAINT IRENAEUS 
By JOHN LAWSON, M.A., B.D., B.Sc. 21s. net 


‘Mr. Lawson is a remarkably suitable person to undertake the attempt to 
throw light on Irenaeus from the side of Protestant theology, because there 
exists between them an exceptional degree of sympathetic correspondence in 
temper.” — The Times Literary Supplement. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DANIEL LINDLEY 1801-1880 
By EDWIN W. SMITH, D.D. 21s. net 


The story of one of the first American Missionaries in South Africa is 
here placed in the context of the most romantic period of that country’s history. 


ESSENTIALS OF DEMONOLOGY 
A Study of Jewish and Christian Doctrine, its Origin and Development 
By EDWARD LANGTON, D.D., F.R.H.S. 15s. net 


‘The book is written in easy style, and holds the interest of the reader through- 
out. It shows clearly the origin of many of the ideas which governed the medieval 
mind and have left their mark upon our literature.’ — The British Weekly. 


THE EUCHARISTIC HYMNS OF JOHN AND CHARLES WESLEY 
By J. ERNEST RATTENBURY, D.D. 15s. net 
‘It is critical, candid, expository, and profoundly moving.’ — Church Times. 


DAY BY DAY WE MAGNIFY THEE 


Daily Meditations from Luther's Writings arranged 
according to the Year of the Church 
Compiled and Translated by Margarete Steiner and Percy Scott. 12s. 6d. net 
These extracts give a valuable introduction to the many-sided thought of 
this prince of preachers. Very few of the passages have previously appeared 
in an English translation. 


THE BOOK SUPREME 


An Introduction to the English Bible 
By JOEI. BRICE, M.A., Ph.D. 10s. 6d. net 
‘Dr. Brice is a scholar of repute, and his survey of Scriptural History is 


as concise as it is comprehensive. His introductions to the Books of the Bible 
are masterly and revealing.’ — Public Opinion. 


JESUS AND HIS CHURCH 


A Study of the Idea of the Ecclesia in the New Testament 
By R. NEWTON FLEW, M.A., D.D. 10s. net 


Did Jesus intend the Church? Is the charge of Peter — ‘*On the rock I 
will build my Church” — an authentic utterance of our Lord? In what sense 
is the Church the body of Christ ? These are living questions today, and they 
are handled in this book. 


25-35 CITY ROAD LONDON E.C.1 





AUTHORITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE 
With Two Essays on the Modern Problem of Authority 


by RL. R. WILLIAMS 


This book by the Principal of St. John’s College, Durham, is devoted to an 
investigation of the important and controversial topic of the nature and scope 
of authority in the primitive Church. While the greater part of the book is 
historical and expository, the author has also discussed the bearing of his 
findings upon contemporary issues in the life of the Church. 8s 6d net 


CHRISTIAN BELIEF 
A Course of Open Lectures delivered in the University of Cam- 


bridge 
by ALEC R. VIDLER, D.D. 


Dr. Vidler expounds the basic Christian doctrines as ‘‘an interpretation of our 
existence and experience in this bewildering universe.”’ 10s 6d net 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL ORDER 


by WILLIAM TEMPLE, D.D. 
A clear and forceful statement of the Christian message for society as seen by 
one of the greatest Christians of modern times. A reissue in more permanent 
form of the famous Penguin volume. 6s net 


THE MEETING PLACE OF GOD AND MAN 


by GILBERT HORT 
These Holy Week addresses, in addition to their intrinsic value, have added 
appeal because of the authorship. Gilbert Hort, one of a famous family and 
himself a man of singular promise, died after less than three years in India, on 
the threshold of his life work. With a memoir by the former Bishop of Lahore. 


4s 6d net 
A CHRISTIAN YEAR BOOK 1950 


Completely revised and brought up-to-date with new articles and sections. 
A popular reference book of places, people and events, societies, churches and 
publications, including those connected with the Ecumenical movement. 
Published jointly with Lutterworth Press. 7s 6d net 


THE YELLOW ROBE: The Story of Sadhu Sundar Singh 


by CYRIL J. DAVEY 
One of the most thrilling stories of modern times — the adventurous life of 
the Indian Christian who braved, again and again, the perils of the snows, 
wild beasts and fanatical priests to carry the Gospel to Tibet. 5s net 


THE WHOLENESS OF THE CHURCH 


by OLIVER 8S. TOMKINS 

‘*This is the best popular introduction to Christian ecumenicity that has yet 
appeared, and no one is better qualified to write such a book than the asso- 
ciate general secretary of the World Council of Churches.’’ — British Weekly. 
5s net 


THE FIRST ASSEMBLY OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 


Vol. V of the Official Reports of the Amsterdam Assembly, containing the 
summary of the debates, lists of delegates, etc., is still available. 
12s 6d net 
Vols I to IV containing the unique material prepared for discussion at Amster- 
dam, together with the Assembly’s findings, are also available. 
12s 6d net each: 42s the four volumes 
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